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THE TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS: THE EYEWITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE EXECUTION AT FOTHERINGHAY. 

(Concluded from p. 363.) 

P. 104, Instead of “saith” (1. 7) read speaketh. 
Instead of “place” (I. 13) read time. Instead of 
“hand” (I. 17) read stroke. Instead of “‘ books” 
(1. 19) read book, Instead of “are” (1. 20) read is. 
For ‘‘to” (1. 23) read unto. For “ your Christ” 
(L 24) read then Christ. For ‘‘ vantage” (I. 25) 
read advantage. For “entrance” (1. 26) read 
entry ; and instead of ‘‘ hope” (1, 34) read hour. 

P. 105. Instead of the second “in the day of” 
(L 3) read unto, Instead of “hear” (I. 4) read 
have. For “replete” (I. 6) read repea 
“cursed” (I. 7) read accursed. For “at” (1. 8) 
read on. In place of “for” (1. 9) read unto, For 
“sin” (I. 15) read sins, For “in” (1. 19) read into. 
In place of “have never been” (I. 27) read were not. 
Cross out ‘ other” and “are broken and” (1. 28). 
After ‘‘fly” (I. 30) insert for succour; and in 
place of ‘‘are” read be. Insert last before “ pas- 


“I” (1. 1) umbly. 

A ” (1. 1) insert mosth . In 

place of “loving” (1. 5) read blessed; and for 
place” (1. 6) read Instead of “this” (1. 7) 

read » and insert said before “Queen.” 


of which 
For “to” (I, 8) read unto. After “thereof” (1. 10) 


insert I mean. Instead of “your faith” (I. 14) 


read yourself. Instead of “then the Earls, when 
they saw how unconformable she was” (I. 20) 
read then said the two Earls, when they saw how 
far wnreasonable she was. Strike out “said” (1. 
22). Before ‘‘ that” (I. 23) insert with Mr. Dean, 
and cross out the first ‘‘may.” For “mind” (1. 
24) read heart. Insert said before “Queen” (1. 26 
= with me after “pray.” Strike out ‘‘ on” 
33). 

P. 107. After “the” (1. 1) insert said Mr, 
After “and” (1. 3) insert most. Instead of “at the 
side of the cross” (1. 31) read on Thy side upon the 
cross. Before “this” (Ll. 32) insert saying, and for 
** say” read saying. 

P. 108. After “her” (1 1) insert soul. For 
“being” (1. 2) read be the. Before “be” (I. 3) in- 
sert and. After “‘thy” (lL 12) insert hand and. 
For “bless” (1. 15) read to praise. Instead of 
‘liveth and reigneth one” (L 16) read livest and 
reignest ever one. Insert said before “Queen” (I. 
18). For “this” read the (I. 19). Insert prayer 
after “ which” (1. 20), and for “sat” read sitting. 
For “‘ upon” read about (I. 21). Insert other be- 
fore “* hand” (I. 24), and her after “ of” (1. 29). 

P. 109. For “‘ spoke” (1. 4) read spoken. Instead 
of “‘ holding up that she held in her hand” (1. 6) 
read houldinge the Pope w* she had in her hande. 
What does this mean? The word “Pope” is 
written very clearly and without any sign of con- 
traction, such as for ‘* Popery ” or “ Popish,” which 
latter word is written four lines after. Does 
“ Pope” refer to the crucifix or to the consecrated 
wafer, which may have been secretly conveyed to 
her by De Préau, her almoner, who was in the 
castle but was denied access to her? In a most 
able and interesting paper, by Richard John King, 
‘A Day at Fotheringhay,’ published in Fraser’s 
Magazine, September, 1874, the writer speaks of 
*the little oratory, where, the morning of her 
death, she took the consecrated wafer which had 
been sent to her by the Pope, and which he had 
specially allowed her to reserve for such an emer- 
gency.” Before “She” (I. 12) insert Then. Before 
“Earl” (1 13) insert said. Instead of “give” 
(1. 17) read grant. Before “ended” (1. 27) insert 


ted. For | she, 


P. 110. After “hope” (1. 4) insert that. Instead 
of “ when” (I. 6) read then; and instead of “‘ her 
crucifix” read the crucifiz. Insert and before 
“one” (I. 7); also before “then” (1. 8). Instead 
of “ one” (I. 9) read some, and insert withall before 
‘*told.” Instead of ‘ then” (J. 13) read that. In 

lace of “ ready” (1. 14) read unreadie. In Place of 
the of the said. Instead of “ shriek- 
ing” (1. 26) weepynge. 
™®. 111. In place of “lamentation” (lL. 1) read 


lamentinge ; and before “ shrieking ” insert crying 
(1. 3); and for 


and. Insert said before “ Queen” 


to” read unto. Insert I trust after “ 


y” (.8). 


| 
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Insert said before ‘‘ Queen” (I. 14) and cross out 
“thus.” For “to” (1,15) read unto and insert and 
before “did.” Instead of “wise” (I. 19) read 
wayes. Instead of “on” (1. 21) read upon. Insert 
said before “ Queen” (1. 23). For “ speravi y 26) 
read confido. Instead of “‘ over her back ” (I. 25) 
read upon the blocke. I had been puzzled with this 
sentence when I quoted it in my ‘ Fotheringhay’ 
(p. 129), and saw it so quoted in other books. Why 
should she have held her hands behind her back? 
Bat the words “upon the blocke” completely 
change her last attitude. She evidently held the 
chain (with the crucifix) clasped in both her hands 
under her chin ; so that “her hands, which hold- 
ing there still, had been cut off had they not been 

ied.” This clears up a difficulty. 

. 112. In place of “ At last ”(1. 1) read And at 
the last.” Instead of *‘ the” (1. 3) read an. 

P. 113. Insert an before “end ” (. 2). In place 
of “ pulling off part of her dress” (1. 4) read pluck- 
inge off her garters, an action that led to the dis- 
covery of her little Skye terrier. Insert crept before 
“under” (1. 5). Insert and before “ which ” (1. 6), 
for “ could” read would, and for “‘ by” read with. 
For “laid” (1. 8) read lay. Insert same before 
dog” (1.9). For “with” (1. 10) read in. For 
*€ which ” (1. 12) read that. For “to” (I. 14) read 
unto, Insert such before “ actions” (1, 20). Instead 
of ** do” (1. 22) read dare wnto. For “am” (1. 24) 
read have, and for“ matter” read matters. In place 
of “ thing ” (1. 25) read whitt. 

Although some of these corrections and emenda- 
tions may seem to be trivial, yet, taken as a whole, 
they will be found to greatly improve Mr. Wing- 
field’s narrative as it is printed by Bonney ; and 
this notice of them is Py by the world-wide 
interest taken in “R. W.’s” official report to Lord 
Barleigh. In the article to which I have referred, 
Mr. King alludes to this report in the following 


“Such a place is Fotheringhay, where was enacted the 
closing scene of the most ble drama witnessed by 
the sixteenth century; a drama of which the interest is 
still undiminished, since the characters of its main actors 
can still provoke a warmer isanship* than those of 
almost any other histori period ; and of which the 
most striking + = have been preserved for us with 
the most life-like vigour and reality.” 

We now know that the “R. W.” to whom we are 
— for that graphic narrative was R. Wing- 

d. 


Before the Marian Exhibition was closed a 
letter was addressed to the Globe newspaper by 
Sir Duncan Campbell, Bart., F.S. A.Scot., F.R.G.S., 
who stated that in ‘‘an old antiquarian work” he 
had found the translation of a Latin inscription 
formerly placed on the tomb of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in Peterborough Cathedral. He quotes 


* Mr. Froude had retired from the editorship of 
Fraser the month before this article appeared, 


this in fall; but it is to be found in Bonney’s 
‘Fotheringhay,’ together with the original Latin, 
and has frequently been quoted,—by the Rey. 
W. D. Sweeting, in his pamphlet on ‘ » 
Queen of Scots, in Northamptonshire”; by my- 
self, in ‘Fotheringhay’ (p. 160); and by many 
others. It was written by Mr. Blackwood, whose 
account of the embalming of the queen’s body I 
have also quoted (p. 220). Bonney says that the 
‘tablet was soon taken down, by whose order is 
not known” (p. 126). I agree with Sir Duncan 
Campbell that “some brass or other memorial be 
affixed to mark the spot” where Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was first buried ; and this will probably be 
done with the result of the “ Mary” subscription 
now being raised by ladies of the name of Mary, 
Marie, Maria, &c., under the presidency of (Mary) 
Dowager Marchioness of Huntly; but I do not 
agree with Sir Duncan in hoping that the English 
translation of Mr. Blackwood’s inscription will be 
engraved on the memorial brass. 

It is intended to form a permanent collection of 
Mary Stuart relics, &c., at the Peterborough 
Museum, and suitable donations will be welcomed. 

Curnpert 


The account of the dress of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
at her execution, sent to you by the Rev. Jouw 
PickForpD, is interesting ; but it is most surprising 
that your correspondent should say that “it 
tallies well with the description of the dress of 
Mary on the morning of her execution, graphically 
recorded by J. A. Froude in his ‘ History of 
England.’” 

Mr. Froude has chosen to represent the last 
moments of Mary’s life as “brilliant acting 
throughout”; and he even goes so far as to say 
that she was deprived of the assistance of her 
chaplain Camille du Préau for “fear of some 
religious melodrame.” As to her dress, he says :— 

“She stood on the black scaffold with the black 
figures all around her, bloodred from head to foot. Her 
reasons for adopting so extraordinary a costume must be 
left to conjecture. It is only certain that it must heve 
been carefully studied, and that the pictorial effect must 
have been appalling.” —‘ History,’ vol, xii. p. 245, 

As a matter of fact, Mary was not dressed in 
any one colour “from head to foot,” nor did she 
wear anything “bloodred” at all. That which 
was the nearest to it in colour was a petticoat of 
dark red-brown. 

The passage from Hearne’s ‘ Remains’ says that 
her gown was of black satin, with short sleeves 
of satin, cut with a pair of sleeves of purple 
velvet, her kirtle of figured black satin, her petti- 
coat “‘upper bodice with red satin and nether 
skirts of crimson velvet ; and an inner waistcoat 
of white fustian.” 

The crimson velvet skirts were not bloodred, for 
Blackwood says that she wore “une juppe de 
vellours de cramoisi brun”; and the narrative 
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called ‘La Mort de la Royne d’Escosse’ says the 
same. In the inventory of her things taken in the 
preceding June it is entered as “Une juppe de 
velloux cramoisy brun, bandée de passement noir, 
doublée de taffetas de couleur brune.” In the 
inventory taken after her death it is not 
mentioned ; and this because Sir Amias Poulet 
caused all that she wore at the execution to be 
burnt, lest the headsman should sell them as relics. 
If she had wanted to be bloodred,” she might 
have been so, for in the wardrobe there was “ satin 
figuré incarnat,” “escarlate,” and “ satin incarnate,” 
which appear both in the June and February 
inventories. See ‘ The Letter-Books of Sir Amias 
Poulet,’ p. 368. 

Blackwood says that when she was dressed “le 
plus proprement qu’elle put et mieux que de 
coutume,” she said to her maids of honour, Jane 
Kennedy and Elspeth Curll, “ Mes amies, je vous 
eusse laissé plustost cet accoustrement que celui 
@hier, sinon qu'il faut que j’aille 4 la mort un peu 
honnorablement, et que j’aye quelque chose plus 
que le commun.” 

Queen Mary was moved in this by the same 
feeling that induced Sir Thomas More,* “as one 
that had bene inuited to a sollemne bankett, to 
change himselfe into his best apparrell, and put on 
his silke Chamlett gowne, which his intire friend 
Mr. Antonie Bonuise gaue him whilst he was in 
Tower.” 

Itis Mr. J. A. Froude, not Queen Mary, that 
has aimed at “ pictorial effect.” It is to be hoped 
that no painter, desiring to produce an historical 
picture, may be misled by him. 

Joun Morais, 

The life and death of this queen calls forth, I 
believe, more genuine sympathy than that of any 
sovereign who lived and died in England and 
Scotland. As every little particular of Mary’s 
most sad death and its surroundings has a deep 
interest for students of her history, Mr. Pickrorp's 
notes must have been read with that feeling which 
tends to bring moisture into most eyes. The last 
reference, however, contains such a startling state- 
ment that I feel more than diffidence in calling 
attention to it; first, because it appears to be 
such a glaring blunder; and, secondly, if it was so 
I suppose Mr. Pickrorp would have referred to 
it. The e I refer to is the date on which 
Mary was beheaded. It reads, “the 8 of February, 
1586”! Now I thought the Queen of Scots was 
beheaded on Feb. 8, 1587. That there are 
differences of opinions upon many important parts 
of Mary’s life we are all aware ; but I never thought 
there existed any trustworthy authority for fixing 
the year of Mary’s death as 1586. There are many 
little differences between the quotation given by 
Mr. Pickrorp and ‘The History of the Life and 


* More’s ‘ Life of More,’ ch. xi, p. 351, 


Death of Mary Stuart’ in my possession, printed 

in London, 1636, to which I may refer at some 

future period. ALFRED Jonas. 
Swansea. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT THE MUSEUM IN 
SOHO SQUARE, 

The collection of trophies recently discovered 
at the museum founded by the late Sir Joseph 
Banks in Soho Square, presented to him, as 
it is stated, by the celebrated navigator and 
discoverer of New Holland (now New Zealand), 
is, I am informed, not to be offered to the trustees 
of the British Museum, as the nature of the be- 
quest to the nation does not justify that course. 
Sir Joseph Banks never acknowledged the exist- 
ence of any such collection in his ion. 
Had it been well authenticated as the gift of 
Cook, in all probability Sir Joseph would not 
have lef; it out when he made other ‘bequests 
of his personal property in his museum. Still, it 
is known that Banks was the companion of Cook 
upon his voyages in 1763, when sent out by the 
Government in the Endeavour to witness the 
transit of Venus, The little evidence which is now 
forthcoming in favour of the contention that these 
objects were ever presented by Capt. Cook points 
to the work of some one whose ignorance of dates 
and events is remarkable. We learn that amongst 
the objects discovered there was a hatchet, now of 
a type very rare, and that it bore an inscription, in 
the “ well-authenticated” handwriting of Sir Joseph, 
to this effect, “ Brought to England by Captain 
Cook, upon his return from Otaheite 1775.” Now 
it rests upon credible evidence that Capt. Cook 
was not in Otaheite in that year, nor yet for several 
years preceding, therefore the relics were clearly not 
brought to England in that year; or if thedateiscor- 
rect they were not presents made by Cook, and in all 
probability, if they came from Otaheite at all, were 
the special collection of Sir Joseph himself. Sir 
Joseph would not intentionally have perverted facts 
when everybody knew of Cook’s association with 
Banks; neither would the great navigator himself be 
likely to do so with the prospect of detection; and 
it is impossible that both laboured under the same 
mistake as to the date of the return of Capt. Cook 
from Otaheite. 

All that is known of the museum of Sir Joseph 
Banks goes to show that it contained a valuable 
library of books and an important herbarium, which 
the late President of the Royal Society ultimately 
bequeathed to the nation after the decease of his 
librarian, Robert Brown, who also held during his 
life the curatorship of the testator’s herbarium in 
Soho Square. Brown was the recipient of an 
annuity of 2001. pad annum ; but beyond these 

uests, which, considering his great w > 
notable. The reason that no claim has hitherto 
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been made to these relics, whether or not they | 


were presents of Capt. Cook or were the 
collection of their owner, is possibly attributable 
to their not having been mentioned by the testator 
in his will when he disposed of his library and 
herbarium. Another curious omission occurs in 
the will of Sir Joseph Banks: the name of the 
Royal Society, with which the testator was for 
over forty years intimately connected, he having 
filled the office of president of that society for 
that period, is altogether omitted. 

It is understood that arrangements have been 
made with the Agent-General for the Colonies, who 
has agreed to purchase the relics on behalf of the 
trustees of the Sydney Museum, New South 
Wales. If this account is correct, the trustees of the 
British Museum have nothing to regret, I venture 
to think, in having missed such an unimportant 
addition to their Ethnological Department, as from 
a scientific point of view the hoard is not believed 
.to be of any peculiar value. But if upon inspec- 
tion the collection proves to have more importance 
than is anticipated, the Ethnological Department 
of the Sydney Museum (naturally anxious to secure 
some mementoes of Capt. Cook) will be able 
to congratulate itself upon having secured its end 
without much expense or trouble being incurred. 
And a mere technicality of the English law favours 
such a purchase, the objects in question not answer- 
ing the description of “ treasure trove,” so as to be 
claimable by the British Crown, not being gold, 
silver, plate, or bullion. In this respect the 
codes of several continental nations, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, and Spain, are at variance 
with the English law. These nations include dis- 
coveries such as the present in the category of 
“treasure trove,” and vest the exclusive right of 
possession in the sovereign of the country where 
the discovery happens to be made. 

H. A. H. Goopriner, B.A. 
93, Euston Road, W. 


ST. MILDRED MILD. 

In her able novel ‘The Queen’s House’ Miss 
Lizzie Alldridge describes her charming heroine 
Alison Bayliss as proceeding on foot from Tower 
Hill to Cheapside to match some floss silk. The 

ng lady is rather dévote, and enters, and at some 

gth expatiates upon, sundry old City churches she 
is induced to examine during her outward walk. 
Returning, and naturally taking her homeward way 
through Lombard Street, her attention is called to 
the fact that divine service (on a weekday at noon) 
is being celebrated in the church of St. Edmund 
the King and Martyr in that thoroughfare, about 
half-way down on her left hand as she j 
from west to east. Alison enters to join in the 


devotions, which she, dévote as she is, as 


for her taste, she having contracted her tone of 
religious thought in the Lowlands of Scotland. The 
date assigned is important, and the internal eyi- 
dence (with one—a doubtful—exception, to which 
it is the object of this query to call attention) 
chronologically consistent. Thus, it is well known 
that for the last six or seven years the service at 
St. Edmund’s has been what is slangily termed 
ornate in its external characteristics, and in fact at 
so recent a date as August, 1887, a correspondence, 
remonstrative and defensive, on the subject was 
carried on with much vigour in the columns of 
the City Press. Now Miss Alldridge’s work was 
published last year, 1886. Her scene is laid 
during the construction of the Inner Circle Dis- 
trict Railway works, i. ¢., 1883-1885; thoroughly 
in accord this with the well-known character of 
the Lombard Street services then and now. So 
far so good. 

Miss Bayliss, as I said, finding the ceremonial 
too “high” for her, leaves the sacred edifice for 
another where the incumbent observes the opposite 
extreme of the Established Church service, and 
finds — apparently without deviating from her 
homeward route from Lombard Street to Trinity 
Square, Tower Hill—an old Georgian “‘three- 
decker” parochial place of worship, where the 
reverend rector, parson (in a Genevan gown), and 
clerk go through the now almost obsolete tradi- 
tional duet, This church is obviously as much in- 
tended to be regarded as an actual building as 
St. Edmund’s or St. Mary’s Aldermary. The 
writer denominates it “‘ Mildred Mild.” Where 
was this church situate? Where did Miss Alldridge 
intend to represent it as situate? Let us examine 
by the logical process of exhaustion. There are 
(were) but two churches dedicated to Mildreda, 
the Saxon abbess and virgin ; but two St. Mil- 
dreds in the whole City of London—one in Friday 
Street, the other in the Poultry. We may dismiss 
the first. Alison does not appear to have retraced 
her steps at least so far to the west as her original 
destination. Is she to be supposed to have diverged 
to the north and found the. place of worship con- 
genial to her taste in the Poultry? But then St. 
Mildred’s, Poultry, had been demolished at least 
fifteen years at the date assigned to the action of 
the novel, and Miss Aldridge can nowhere else be 
convicted of anachronism. In short, which of the 
two St. Mildreds was known as Mildred Mild? 
Was either of them qualified by the gentle ad- 
jective? It is no use referring to Thornbary’s 
*Old and New London, an exasperating book, 
which informs one amply on every subject but 
that on which one desires to acquire information. 
For instance, I have searched it in vain to ascer- 
tain when St. Mildred’s in the Poultry was re- 
moved —a demolition which certainiy occurred 
within a very few years after the triumphant entry 
of the Prince of Wales with his betrothed into 
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London in the spring of 1863, long before Mr. 
Thornbury cumeited bis work. That he or his 
continuator takes no notice of the destruction of 
the other St. Mildred’s is not so much a matter of 
surprise, as this is an affair of, I believe, only the 
last two or three years. Was there in the City of 
London ever a church popularly referred to as 
“ Mildred Mild” ? If so, what historian of London 
thus alludes to it ? Nemo, 
Temple. 


Bew Jonson: ‘Tae Avcuemist,’ I. i— 
Sub. You were once......the good 

Honest, plain livery-three-pound-thrum, that kept 

Your master’s worship’s house, here in the Friers. 
Neither Gifford nor, I believe, any other has ex- 
plained the compound phrase here used, nor done 
more than give the technical sense of thrum in this 
taunting speech of Subtle to his accomplice Face. 
Thrum is the waste end or roughly fringed edging 
of a piece of woven cloth, and silk thrum the same 
in silks. But 3/. would have been far too great a 
price for such a blue-coat livery as would befit the 
servant of a Love-wit, of one “ at 
yards.” Again, if it represen is yearly 
= it was smaller than that usually given, which 
was, if I remember rightly, 42. Hence one is, I 
think, compelled to take thrum in a figurative and 
depreciatory sense, and to explain the sentence 
thus :—You were, before you knew me, not a cap- 
tain with a sword at your side and money to 
spend, but a plain livery-suited man, one who had 
been offered and had joyfully accepted a less wage 
than usual, because you were, and were known to 
be, one of the waifs or dregs of humanity, a fag- 
end, the waste and refuse of the woven web of 

iety. Br. 


‘Morgen Goosr’s Tates.’—I learn from a 
newspaper paragraph that Mr. Andrew Lang has 
undertaken to edit for the Clarendon Press Per- 
rault’s ‘Contes de ma Mére l’Oye.’ This is good 
news for students of folk-lore. No serious attempt 
has yet been made by English scholars to subject 
these stories to the test of scientific treatment, 
although suggestive essays on the topic have been 
_ by M. Charles Deulin and other French 

-lorists—not always in the right direction. 
What we may expect from Mr. Lang is a careful 
examination of the thesis, which, to borrow the 

guage of a recent writer in the Antiquary 
(xvi. 102), “declares that primitive ideas of 
life and primitive custom are, in truth, 
the origin of the chief incidents in folk-tales.” 
What we may not expect is the projection of the 
Poetic imagination of the nineteenth century into 
the mists that enshroud the genesis of popular 
» If it is the intention of Mr. Lang to add 

an English translation of the ‘ Contes,’ I may ex- 
press the hope that he will employ the quaint old 


version which was a favourite with English children 
a hundred and fifty years ago. In a bookseller’s 
catalogue, dated November 12, 1739, I find the 
following advertisement of the book :— 

“ Mother Goose's Stories of Past Times, writ purposely 
for the Innocent Entertainment of Children, and yet are 
so contrived by the Author, that not only Children, but 
those of Maturity have found in them uncommon Plea- 
sure and Delight : As an Instance of which, the famous 
Perault [sic] was so taken with them that he made the 
Morals to them himself, knowing they tended to the 
Incouragement of Virtue, and the Depression of Vice ; 
the former of which is ever rewarded in them, and the 
latter ever punished. 

“N.B.—This Book has met with such uncommon 

Encouragement in the French Tongue, that Ten Thou- 
sand could hardly satisfy the Call there has been for 
them ; nor has the English Bookseller Reason to com- 
plain, the Second Edition being almost sold. It is like- 
wise to be had in French and English, at 2s. 6d., and in 
English only for 1s, 6d., adorned with Cuts.” 
This advertisement confirms the remarks I made in 
a former note (7 S. iv. 163) regarding the popu- 
larity of Perrault’s tales. It is probable that few, 
if any, copies of this little book, which was once 
selling by thousands, are in existence. I trust Mr. 
Lang has been fortunate enough to acquire one. 

In the same volume of catalogues as that from 
which I have taken the ing extract, is an 
advertisement of Robert Chester’s‘ Love’s Martyr ; 
or, Rosalins Complaint,’ 1601, priced at five shil- 
lings. Such was the value set by our unapprecia- 
tive ancestors upon a book which ranks in the 
eyes of latter-day collectors with the ‘ Sonnets’ or 
* Venus and Adonis’ of the great Shakespeare 
himself. Happy the man who fished among the 
dusty sheves of Mr. Samuel Baker’s shop at 
Chaucer’s wy ty: Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
for he might many a pearl of price there. 

w. PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta, 


Tae Fucut or tHe Atparross: a 
SAGE FROM THE Sea.—Is not this paragraph 
from the Daily Telegraph of October 18 worthy of 
preservation in ‘ N. & Q.’ 7— 

“ By the usual official channels the French Foreign 
Office has information from the Governor of West Aus- 
tralia relative to the wreck of a French vessel on Crozet 
Island. The news of the shipwreck reached Australia in 
a peculiar manner. A dead albatross was found on the 
coast of Freemantle some months ago with a tin plate 
tied around its neck, on which were inscribed the words, 
written in French, ‘Thirteen shipwrecked persons have 
taken refuge on Crozet Island, Aug. 4, 1887.’ The 
governor, to whom the bird was brought, telegraphed 
immediately to the admiral at Sydney. It is believed 
that the shipwrecked persons are the crew of the three- 
masted vessel Tamaris, of Bordeaux, belonging to Bordes 
& Son. She left that port last December for Noumea, 
and has not since been heard of. Her crew were thirteen 
in number. The Crozet and Marion Islands are situated 
to the south-east of the Cape of Good Hope in forty- 
eight degrees of longitude and forty-six of latitude. They 
abound with game, and fish are plentiful on the coasts, 
0 that the sailors will scarcely have much suffering to 
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undergo from hunger. The poor albatross had winged 
its flight over 2,000 miles of ocean in order to deliver its 
message at Freemantle.” 
Epwarp Dakiy. 


Kingstanley, Glos. 


“Tue creat Aytonto.”—Sir Thomas Browne, at 
the beginning of his ‘ Letter to a Friend,’ has the 
following passage, “ Since we find in that famous 
Story that Spirits themselves were fain to tell their 
Fellows at a distance, that the great Antonio was 
dead.” Dr. Greenhill, in his note, suggests that 
Antonio is an error for Pan, because the well- 
known story of the mysterious voice which was 
heard by the Egyptian pilot, as recorded by Plu- 
tarch, is undoubtedly referred to in the ‘ Vulgar 
Errors’ (vii. 12). But “ Antonio” is correct, and 
Sir Thomas Browne had in mind the narrative of 
George Sandys, the traveller, in his relation of a 
journey begun a.p. 1610. The following quotation 
is from the second edition, 1621, pp. 248-9:— 

“Tt was told me at Naples by a countreyman of ours, 
and an old omy! of the Popes, who was a youth in 
the dayes of King Henry, that it was then generally 
bruited throughout England, that master Gresham, a 
merchant, setting saile from Palermo, (where there then 
dwelt one Anthonio called the Rich, who at one time 
had two kingdomes morgaged vnto him by the King of 
Spaine), being crossed by contrary winds, was con- 
strained to anchor wnder the lee of this Iland. Now 
about mid-day, when for certaine houres it accustomedly 
forbeareth to flame, he ascended the mountaine with 
eight of the sailers: and, approching as neare the vent 
as they durst ; amongst other noises they heard a voice 
crie aloud, Dispatch, dispatch, the rich Antonio is a 
coming. Terrified herewith they descended : and anon 
the mountaine againe evaporated fire. But from so 
dismal! a place they made all the haste that they could : 
when the winds still thwarting their course, and desir- 
ing much to know more of this matter, they returned to 
Palermo. And forthwith enquiring of Antonio, it was 
told them that he was dead; and computing the time, 
did finde it to agree with the very instant that the voyce 
was heard by them. Gresham reported this at his returne, 
to the King : and the marriners being called before him, 
confirmed by oath the narration. In Gresham himeelfe, 
as this Gentleman said, (for I no otherwise report it) it 
wrought so deepe an impression, that he gave ouer all 
traffique : distributing his goods, a part to his kinsfolke, 
and the rest to good vses; retaining onely a competency 
for himselfe: and so spent the rest of his life in a solitary 
deuotion,” 

Wituiam Waricur. 

Weicur can a Man Carry ?—In that 
generally excellent novel ‘Ready-Money Morti- 

y ’ occurs (vol. i. p. 270) the following passage :— 

“Tf his sacks had really been full of sovereigns, they 
must have contained 400,000/.—for they would have held 
20,0002. apiece. And who could have carried the sacks 
there? I can carry 4,000 sovereigns. Dick Mortiboy 
could manage, at the outside, 7,000—he was almost a 

tin strength. Hercules himself might walk off with 
0,000 on his back.” 

Now what did Mr. Besant (or Mr. Rice) mean by 
this estimate? I find that 3} sovereigns weigh 
about loz. Therefore 56 sovereigns weigh about 


1Ib., and 4,000 sovereigns weigh about 714 bb. 
Is that all that an ordinary man can carry? 
Why, we hear of firemen, not supposed to have the 
strength of Hercules, carrying off — who 
weigh from 100 to 200 Ib. on their shoulders, like 
sacks, every day, and thinking nothing of the 
feat. A person who weighs 200 Ib., if worth his 
weight in gold, would represent nearly 11,200 
sovereigns ; and yet no one can doubt that, if need 
were, a 14-stone man could be carried by another 
of fair strength, though no Hercules, from one 
room to another. Without inquiring what wei 

Topham could have carried, who once lifted hi 
horse over a turnpike-gate, I cannot but think 
that Mr. Besant (or Mr. Rice) made a little mis- 
take here. There would have been no great diffi- 
culty in the way of a couple of clerks carrying or 
wheeling sacks containing 20,000 sovereigns each 
into the room behind Mortiboy’s counter at a 
pinch, Jutian 


“THE FOOL IN THE MIDDLE.”—At a tennis 
party, the other day, a gentleman and lady were 
sitting on a garden-seat watching the players, 
When’a very charming young lady had finished 
her game, the gentleman called to her, “Oome 
and sit here ; there’s room for you.” She replied, 
“T’ll sit between you. You know the old saying, 
‘The fool in the middle.’” I overheard the re- 
mark, The saying is new to me, and I cannot 
light upon it in the indexes to the various series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ nor in such books as Kelly’s ‘ Pro- 
verbs of all Nations.’ Therefore I here make a 
note of it. Curnsert 

[In the West Riding the rhyme was current 

Heigh diddle diddle, 

The fool in the middle. 
Had it a reference to a oy of looking-glass placed 
fest) two objects, in which the gazer sees his own 
ace 


Sone sy tae Ducness or Devowsuine.—The 
following, prompted by incidents in the African 
exploration of Mungo Park, was written by her 


Loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast, 

The white man yielded to the blast. 

He eat him down beneath our tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he. 

And, ah! no wife or mother’s care 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

The storm is o’er, the o—« past, 

And Mercy’s voice has hush’d the blast. 

The wind is heard in whispers low; 

The white man far away must go; . 

But ever in his heart will bear 

Remembrance of the negro’s care. 
The name of the composer is not given. Maybe 
some correspondent can furnish it. 

Grorce 

8t. John’s Wood. 


“A crow’s acs.”—I heard this morning an 
apparently proverbial phrase that is new to me :— 
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“Why, Bill, it ’s a crow’s age sin’ I seen ya.” 


Crzncu.—A few weeks since I found this word 
in use at Grendon, Northamptonshire, to describe 
a common weed which is the especial enemy of the 
farmer. It is not mentioned in Miss Baker’s 
‘Northamptonshire Glossary,’ or in Britten and 
Holland’s ‘English Plant-Names,’ published by 
the English Dialect Society; but the kindness of 
a friend has enabled me to identify it with the 
corn crowfoot (Ranunculus arvensis of Linnzus), 
which is known by many opprobrious names. 

Wittiam Apis Wricat. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Caxoz.—I should be glad of information as to 
the introduction of the canoe into this country as 
& pleasure-boat. Who introduced it, when, and 
where? After what native people’s canoe was it 
modelled? It appears to me to resemble the 
Greenlander’s kdéyak rather than any canoe. I 
should also be glad of quotations for canoe as an 
English craft before 1865, the date of the Rob 
Roy on the Jordan. I have vague accounts of 

use “in the fifties,” but 
nothing definite. mtemporary rs must 
surely have chronicled the wan Aly of paddling 
instead of rowing into English aquatics, and thou- 
sands of people must be able to tell when and 
where they first saw a canoe. 


J. A. H. Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 
[Please reply direct. ] 


Mint.—Is there any complete list of the masters 
of the Mint? Was any one of the Butler family 
(whether of the Earls Dunboyne or Ormonde) ever 
& master of the Mint ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Attar Frowers.—Are the vases of flowers on a 
Latin altar of to-day the survival of the “ flabella,” 
such as we see on a Greek altar of to-day ? 

Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


History or Epinsurce Uwiversiry.—In the 
Inverness Courier of August 13, 1885, appeared a 
long notice of the then recently deceased Mr. 
James Grant, of H.M. General Register House, 
Edinburgh. The writer remarks :— 

“It is understood he had a ‘ History of Edinburgh - 
Versity ’ written, a subject which in his hands mat te 

in an exhaustive way. Sir Alexander Grant’s 
large two-volume pamphlet on ‘The Story of Edinburgh 


University’ came in the way of the issue of our friend’s 
work...... mg ago he published his ‘ History of the 
Burgh Schools of Scotland,’ over every line and sentence 
of which we know he spent the most critical care. It 
was to be succeeded by the ‘ Parish Schools,’ and many 
a joke have we cracked together as to whether he was 
still ‘on the parish.’ Probably it will be found that the 
. ao School History’ has been left practically com- 
plete.” 

Is there any reason to hope that either of these un- 
published works will be given to the world? 

P. J. ANDERSON. 
2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen, 


Bisnors 1x Distress.—At Pittington, near 
Durham, some small contribution was made out of 
the parish funds for the relief of “the bishop of 
Gerese ” (apparently written over “ Gresia,” qy. for 
“a bishop of Greece” ?) in 1611. At Chester-le- 
Street something was given for the “relief of an 
archbishop, being a stranger,” in 1610; and again, 
of “a strange bishopp that travailed throwe the 
countrie,” in 1625. Is anything further known of 
these wanderers ? 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Ramicus.—Where can I find some account of a 
certain Danish bishop named Ramicus, who was 
the author of a treatise or pamphlet on the plague, 
which was translated into English several times 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
printed by Machline, Wynkyn de Worde, and 
others? In Ames’s ‘ Typog. Antiq.’ a copy of one 
of these translations is said to be preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Henry R. Promer. 


Bioomsspury 1N 1660.—Is the bad character 
given it in ‘The Acts and Monuments of the late 
Rump,’ Somers’s Tracts, vii. 134 (1812), confirmed 
by other evidence 

“ Wherefore, espying his opportunity, he ran hastily 
away from the face of the gyant, and fled into a certain 
castle which appertained to the witch who was called 
the Sable-brow’d Enchantress, which stood near the 
hamlet of Bloomesbury, where he remained hidden cer- 
tain days under the coats of one of the harlots of that 


plac 


Tue Firesrace Famity Brste.—This Bible, 
Prayer-Book, and Psalms, edition (rare) Cambridge, 
by J. Hayes, 1673, in 2 vols. (containing many 
entries of births and deaths of the Firebrace 
family), was sold as lot 995 of the library of Mr. 
Edward Woolford James, by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, on Wednesday, June 25, 1873, to Messrs. 
Sotheran, the booksellers, of Piccadilly, who in- 
cluded it in their catalogue (lot 84), and sold it in 
1873 to some person whom they cannot now trace. 
I shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will 
kindly state the name and address of its present 
possessor, with whom I am desirous of com- 
municating. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 
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Atwrnz.—Will some one of your readers 
kindly answer the following question? What is 
the pronunciation, derivation, and meaning of 
Alwyne, the name of the present Lord Bishop of 
Ely? In what other way'is it, or may it be, 
spelt; and what is the most ancient way and pro- 
nunciation ? Frank W. Hacker. 

1418, M Street, Washington, U.S. 

[An Anglo-Saxon personal name. It has taken the 
various forms of Aylwin, Alwine, Aylen, &c, 


Fitz Alwyn was the Mayor of London, from 
1189 to 1212.) 


“My tapy’s sox.”—“ The one is too 
like an image and says nothing, and the other too 
like my lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling” 
(‘Mach Ado about Nothing,’ II. i. 9-11). None 
of the commentators seems to have attempted to 
explain the allusion here. I am quite certain 
there must be one to some well-known story. Can 
any of your readers help me-to trace it? 


A. MarsHatt, 
8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 


A Painter’s Biunper.— Has any of your 
readers, I wonder, noticed a blunder in the en- 
gearing of Canaletti’s well-known picture of the 

mt of Northumberland House in the Strand? 
In my copy of it the sun is made to shine in the 
north-east. The parts which ought to be in sun- 
shine, therefore, are simply reversed. The print 
was first published in 1753, and republished by 
Laurie & Whittle, Fleet Street, in 1794. Is the 


Carpixat Bettarmive.—I saw a statement 
some weeks ago that an edition of Bellarmine’s 
‘ Autobiography’ was in paration under the 
auspices of Dr, Dollinger. Vas this book yet been 
published ; and by whom? L We 


Asparacus.—Ken, in an unpublished letter to 
Lord Weymouth, asks him to send some asparagus 
for a sick lady. “There is none,” he says, “in 
all the country.” When did as first find 
its way into English horticulture f 

E. H. Prompras, Dean of Wells, 

7, Fortfield Terrace, Sidmouth, 


anp WickuamM Fawmitizs.—In 
the church of Long Ashton, Somerset, there is 
(or was) a monumental inscription to the memory 
of the Rev. Robert Stillingfleet, D.D., Preb. of 
Durham (third son of the Rev. James ny Of 
D.D., and grandson of Edward Stillingfleet, D.D., 
Bishop of Worcester), who died Aug. 3, 1759, 
eS) also of Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 

ohn Wickham, Vicar of Long Ashton, by Eliza- 
beth his wife, niece of Dr. Stilli She 
died March 10, 1775, aged 14. Can any of your 


correspondents refer me to a pedi of Stilling- 
fleet, or to any descendant of Petes the niece 
of Dr. Stillingfleet and the Rev. John Wickham? 
They had, I believe, a son, the Rev. Thomas 
Wickham, vicar of the same parish for thirty-three 
years, who died March 5, 1787, aged 70 years, 
The Wickhams were a Gloucestershire family, who 
migrated into Somerset circa 1660. 


E. Fry Wang, 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


AvurHors WasTEeD.— 
“ As Mitchell sings after Aristophanes :— 
In his glory was he seen, when his days as yet were 


aban when his dotage is on him, 
God help him ! for no eye of those who him by 
Caste a look of compassion upon him.” —Thackeray, 
To what i does Thackeray refer i and where is 
the original passage in Aristophanes 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 
ae comedies of Aristophanes were translated by T. 
Mitchell, A.M., 2 vols., London, 1820-2. 


eighty pages, headed ‘The Earls, om, 
Castle of Pembroke,’ in good legible type, but 
without a title-page or author's name. It ends 
abruptly in the middle of a h relative to 
William de Valence, and I do not know whether 
more has appeared. Any information regarding 
the work its author wil! 

HBA, 


Lerrers on TompsTones aT 
Curistcaurch. — During a recent visit to 
Christchurch, Hants, I had my attention drawn 
to certain letters occurring frequently at the end 
of inscriptions on the tombstones. I noticed them 
first in well-known epitaph :— 

We were not slayne but raysed 
Raysed not to life 
But to be buried twice 
By men of strife 
What rest could " living have 
When dead had none 
Agree amongst you 


Heere we ten are 


one 
Hen Rogers ot Ae 17 1641 


Here the I. R. may naturally represent a relative 
of Hen Rogers ; but it occurs again in other epi 
taphs, as for instance :— 
Here lieth the of 
William Colgi 
Senior who died 
the 7% of 
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above blunder that of the engraver only; or is 
Canaletti himself responsible for it ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 
Januarie 
1627 
LR. 
There were at least six stones that bore the I. B., 
all of nearly the same date and in a similar style 
of lettering. Three other Er of the end of 
the century bore an E, N., and I also observed s 
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P.S,aT. H,andan R.D. They all belonged to 
the seventeenth century. 

Are they abbreviated forms like the R. I. P., or 
were they only the initials of the stonemason or of 
the friend by whom the monument was raised? 
They always stand as part of the inscription, in 
letters of the same size, and are not added at the 
foot of the stone, where the modern stonemason 
would cut his name. The guide-books say that 
the first epitaph I have quoted has never been 
explained. Perhaps some of your readers may 
have an opinion on the subject. 

L. 


Séeor.—In Meditation xviii., by Lamartine, 

oecur the following lines :— 

Ecoutez: voici vers Solime 

Un son de la harpe sublime 

Qui charmait l’écho du Thabor: 

Sion en frémit sous sa cendre, 

Et le vieux palmier croit entendre 

La voix du vieillard de Ségor. 
By Solime I presume is meant Jerusalem, called 
by Josephus “ Solyma” (‘ B.J.,’ vi. 10), but I cannot 
find out what is intended by Ségor. Can any cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten me on this 
point ? G. M. 

Penance Hovsz.—In the churchwardens’ 
book in the parish of Great Budworth, Cheshire, 
I find the following order :— 

“ Jan. evar 7 bones to be removed out of the 
al buried in some convenient place in 
Can any of your readers explain the meaning of 
“ pennance house,” and whether an old crypt at the 
south-east angle of the chancel, now used as a vaul 
can be the place referred to ? P. E. W. 


Miss Hametin.—When did this lady stab Mr. 
Ewing in the theatre at Mobile (U.S.)? Is she 
still alive ; and is anything known of her? Per- 
haps some American contributors may be able to 
give references thereto. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay, 


Brron’s ‘Cumps Haroip,’—I have the 
Zwickau edition of this poem, 1818, which be- 
longed to the poet, and between cantos cxxxiv. and 
cxxxy. is this pencil note, believed to be in his 
hand writing, viz.,“ One or two entire stanzas are here 
omitted, in which he curses all those who were 
allied to his wife and the cause of his separation.” 
Is it known what these ay ny - were ? 

RY T. Wax 

Wingfield Park, Derbyshire. 


Articies ayp Ixsoncrions.—I have a quarto 
Volume of Articles and Injunctions, the first being 
Injunctions given by Edward VI. to the Laity, 
1547, but it is clearly of not so early a print. 

h in black letter, it is not earlier than 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, perhaps 


later. When was a black-letter reprint of such 
} pieces published ? H. P. 


Avrsors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himeelf with his prickles. 
JonaTHAN BoucHIER. 


Siderum sacros imitata vultus 
_ lates dudum, Rosa? Delicatum 
ec e terris caput, oh tepentis 
Filia Celi! 

These were written out from memory, about forty years 
ago, by a gentleman who could not then remember where 
he had found them, nor the rest of the poem. His im- 
pression is that they are modern. M, T, D. 


But I, whose eyes, from infant 
, were earliest raised. 
Joun THOMPSON, 
Of thine unspoken word thou art master : 
Thy spoken word is master of thee. 
Cooxs, F.S.A, 
Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 
And rest not day or night, 
And the feeble little ones must stand 


In the thickest of the fight, Makrtin, 


Replies. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S ‘ LAST SUPPER,’ 
(7 8S. iv. 109, 192, 271, 332.) 

For the second* time Mr. Carmicuact has the 
opportunity afforded him of airing a harmless little 
joke over a slip of the pen; for as such all other 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will take it when a person 
who has afforded good evidence of education writes 
“ Paris” for Pavia, Such quibbles appear to me 
unworthy. I am forced to differ from Mr. Mar- 
SHALL on a matter of much greater importance, 
though one on which Mr. CarmicHakt by implica- 
tion seems to agree with him, viz., for saying that 
**@ glance at the commonest books of reference ” 
would have rendered it unnecessary to send the 
questions under this heading to ‘N. & Q.’ 

The subject to which they relate is one of the 
very few on which I can pretend to speak at all 
positively. For the greater part of my life I have 
** lived in” (to borrow a phrase of a great English 
writer) Leonardo da Vinci, and had I not been 
too indolent and too much occupied I should lo 
ere now have published a “sheaf of” qeungehiiogs 
“ errors” about him and his works culled from not 
“the commonest,” but from some of the most 
superior books of reference. It is doubtless one of 
these that has led Mr. MARSHALL astray as to the 
date when Sir Thomas Lawrence was knighted (and 
laid him open to Mr. CarmicHakt’s banter about 
“ Mr, T. Lawrence, whoever he may have been”) 
when quoting one account of the way in which 


* & Q,,’ 6S, x, 92. 
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that priceless treasure the Royal Academy of 
Leonardo’s ‘ Last Supper’ was so happily pos. Ar 
by that body. 
Your other correspondent has been misled in 
snes ye the same manner. Her information is 
on works which pass current as authoritative, 
and it is only after something like a life’s study 
that one would venture to contradict them. But I 
beg to make the following memorandums without 
possibility of correction, though I elect to withhold 
my references in support for another occasion. 

1. “The famous copy in the Royal Academy 
was ” not “ purchased in Italy by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence.” I have the full and complete history of it 
from the time when it was taken from its original 
site to that when it reached the place it now, for 
us, so fortunately occupies. 

2. The “ valuable series of drawings [I reserve 
for the same occasion the discussion of the question 
whether they were “Leonardo’s drawings” and 
whether they were “for the same picture”) pur- 
chased by Sir T. Baring, and afterwards in posses- 
sion of the President of the Royal Academy ” were 
never “in the Ambrosian Library at Milan.” 

3. As to her statement of copies, I hope Lapy Rus- 
SELL will excuse my remarking that “a list of ancient 
copies” is somewhat misleading. Allowing the ex- 
pression “‘ ancient ” to be admissible as equivalent 
to “‘ nearly contemporary,” it cannot anyhow be 
made to apply to No. 5; and in any case it would 
have been clearer to have said “some ancient 
copies” without which qualificative it seems in- 
tended to be complete, whereas it does not include 
all the most important ones. Without going 
seriatim through little informalities* of designa- 
tion, which conversant with the subject can 
easily correct for themselves, but which certainly 
detract from the usefulness of the list to those 
who are not, I will only observe that the fact of 
Lomazzo having pase No. 4 has been too 
seriously disputed for it to be put down to him 
positively ; that No. 9 cannot by possibility be 
considered “a copy” by any one who has studied 
it; that the spelling of the painter's name of 
No. 8 has been corrected by writers too serious to 
be altogether passed over; and that the designa- 
tions of Nos, 10 and 11 are both, at the same time, 
too vague and too precise. 

In offering these remarks I have had to touch 
incidentally on some of Mr. CarnmicHaet’s ironical 
regarding Lapy ascriptions. 

n more direct reply to himself, I will observe that 
I am not surprised that he has failed to find Ponte 
Capriasca (such is the accepted spelling, and in 
this I have seen no variation among authoritative 
foreign writers, though differing from all three 
varieties cited by him) “on the maps.” I searched 


* Such as “St. Peter's” for S. Pietro in Gessate, 
Milan ; “ Ecoens” for Ecouen, &e. 


long for it in vain, but ultimately ran it to ground 
among the mountains a couple of years 

With regard to the spelling of Oggiono. It is 
seldom wise to be hasty in asserting that any 
spelling or derivation is “certainly” so-and-so in 
Italy. Among the vast varieties of appellation 
which most Italian painters enjoy, none has had a 
much larger share than our Marco, and there are 
few about whose procedencia less is known. Both 
Mr. Marsnart and Lapy Rossetti have good 

recedents for their spellings, and there are others 
fedies Uglone is not at all uncommon, and I 
could name two or three Milanese writers 
who spell Ugolone (great Hugo). At the present 
day most of the best Italian writers on art seem to 
limit themselves to either Oggiono or Oggionno, 
and it is certainly not “certain,” as Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL thinks, that Oggionno is the spelling of 
the place of that name, as it also is more frequently 
spelt Oggiono. 

Not to prejudice what I may have to say on 
another occasion, I will only further observe here 
that I am surprised Mr. Carmicnakt has never 
met with “‘Lovino.” I am acquainted with Mr. 
Marks’s useful paper on the Royal Academy car- 
toon of St. Anne and the Blessed Virgin; but I 
cannot forgive him for the sweeping guide-book 
sort of sentence in it with which he despatches 
Leonardo’s Cenacolo. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

[Miss Busx’s communication was received previous to 
the —— of the replies from Lapy Russext and 
Mr, MarsHALt, | 


Hor Pranr iv. 249)—According to 
Withering, ‘Arrangement of British Plants,’ ed. 
1830, ii. 350, note, “ Humulus is from humilis, of 
humble growth: a trailing plant.” 

“ Linneus derives it from humus, moist earth, such as 
the plant in question prefers; but however ingenious 
this explanation may be, it ap that //wmulus 
originated by corruption from Humela, a barbarous 
Latin word, of one common origin with Umuia, or 
Humle, under which appellations, or something like 
them, the hop is known amongst various nations of the 
north,” —Rees, ‘ Cyclop.,’ in v. 

Wachter, in his ‘Glossariam Germanicum,’ under 
“ Hopf,” says, “ A Gallico houblon est Latino-Bar- 
barum Humio, onis apud Cangium”; Ducange’s 
words being, “ Humlo, Humulo, ex Gall. Houblon, 

uod a Latino Lupulum formatum, elisa litera L. 
This notion was at one time adopted by Menage: 

“ J’ai cru autrefois que ce mot Aoubelon avoit été fait 
de lupulo, lupulonis, augmentatif de lupulus ; & quon 
en avoit Sté I'L, pensant que ce fut l'article: mais je 
viens d’apprendre des Homonymes des Plantes de M. de 
Saumaise, chap, 63, qu’upulus est lancien mot Latia. 
Voici ses termes: ‘ Lupuli etiam nomen non sinceré 
Latinum, sed corruptum. Vera vox antiqua upulus, vel 
Inde Aublonem nostri finxerunt. Glosez veteres: 

ulus, Plinius “opulum saliciartum 
vocat, quia salices scandat et alliget.” Libro xxi. cap. 15, 
ubi vulgo male legitur /upwm. In Catone, de Re Rustica, 


| 
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xxxvii., ubi vulgo legitur “ circum salicta herbam actam 
” omnino scribendum, “ herbam actam upu- 
lum.” 
Hardouin acquiesces in the above correction of 
Pliny’s text, but Schneider (‘ Scriptores de R. R.,’ 
Lips., 1794, Comment., p. 99) disapproves: “ Lu- 
pali enim istius usum notitiamque apud veteres 
seriptores non reperimus certam.” Menage con- 
tinues :— 

“ Nec dubium ease nostrum houblonem, manifesto nomi- 
nis argumento, Nam oplonem pro opulo dixere recen- 
tiores, ut maniplum, pro manipulo. Opulum videntur 
veteres Latini appellasse, quod epulis idoneus esset, quas 

antiquitus dicebant.”"—Menage, ‘ Dict. Etymol.,’ 
in v. “ Houblon.” 
Ihre, in his ‘Glos. Suio-Gothicum,’ says, in v. :— 

“ Humle, lupulus, aut ut Salmasius auctor est, opulus, 
vel upulus. Ab hoc upulus Cymraci hoppys, Angli 


pec Germ. hopfen formasse videntur, Galli vero 
on, cui dum m inseritur humle facile fieri potest : 


nisi forte credendum ab oriente ad nos transiisse hunc 
terminum botanicum. Meninskius certe in suo Thesauro 
docet, Persas lupulum hymel vocare ; cui concinit Latino- 
Barbarum Auwmela, F h la, Hungarorum 
comlo, Junius, qui Germanice originis hanc vocem esse 
credit, radicem ponit ‘happen, apprehendere, quum 
obvia quaeque arripiat, ac teneat: etenim, ut verbis 
Dodonzi utar, Lupulus amplexu vivit, et perticas aliaque 
adminicula circumligando se scandit. Kilianus dictum 
putat ab Hoppen ealire, saltare ; quoniam cito crescendo 
altissimas perticas, veluti ealtu concito, soleat superare.” 
“ The form of the word has led some to derive Zupulus 
asa diminutive from Lupus, a wolf, because as the wolf 
reys upon other animals, so this plant, by immoderately 
poverishing the soil in which it grows, starves its 
vegetable neighbours. Such at least is the explanation 
of Ambrosinus,""—Rees, in v. “ Lupulus.” 
This, however, like the derivation of Humulus 
from humilis, appears to be a mere guess; and it 
seems doubtful whether the plant were known to 
the ancients. Matthiolus, in his ‘Comment. on 
Dioscorides,’ iv. 140, p. 523, ed. 1554, says :— 
“Nihil de eo, quod equidem invenerim, Galenus et 
Dioscorides, aliique veteres tam Graci, quam Latini 
autores, posteritatis memorize prodiderunt : quanquam 
non desunt qui velint hune Plinio esse Lupum salic- 
tarium. Lupuli vocati latius meminit Mesues : est et 
aliud Volubilis genus quod Lupulus appellatur.”’ 


Of this he enumerates several medical properties. 
At what period the term Humulus lupulus was 
applied to the hop plant seems to be unascertain- 
able. See the article “Hop” in Prof. Skeat’s 
Etymol. Dict.’ W. E. Bucxtey. 


Linneus named the hop Humulus lupulus. See 
Turton, ‘Veg. King., ii., 1622. The generic name 
has reference to the rich, moist soil the plant 
requires. Thus Tusser :— 

Choose soil for the Hop of the rottenest moul 

Well doonged and as a garden plot 
The specific name is adopted from Pliny, who 
records that the old name of the hop was Lupus 
salictarius, the willow - wolf, a strangler of the 
willows. For the English name we are doubtless 


indebted to the Netherlands, whence the cultiva- 


tion was introduced about the year 1520. 
Suirtey Hisperp. 


The scientific name of the hop plant, Humulus 
lupulus, is due to Linnzus. is system of 
binomial nomenclature is well known. To each 
plant he gave two names, one generic and one 
specific. The generic name belongs to every plant 
of the same genus, and is placed first ; the specific 
name belongs to the individual only, and is placed 
second. In the present example Humulus is the 
generic, Jupulus the specific name. Linnzus en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to utilize the plant- 
names already existent, and in Humulus lupulus 
we have a fair instance of this economy. 

Humulus is the Latinization of a word which, 
with some slight phonetic variations, is used in 
several Teutonic languages to designate the hop 
plant. Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Concise Etym. Dict.,’ 
gives Icel. hwmall, Swed. Dan. hwmle, and O.Du. 
hommel. To these may be added A.-S. humele, a 
word applied indifferently to briony, maidenhair, 
and bindweed. Doubtless before the hop rose to 
pre-eminent distinction in the art of brewing, the 
Icelandic and other cognates admitted an equally 
lax application. The Indo-European ,/ Kam 
(Teutonic base,/ HAM), signifying to bend, twist, 
&c., is probably the root to which this group of 
words should be referred. I cannot say to whom 
the act of Latinization ought to be accredited ; 
perhaps to Linnzus himself, perhaps to some older 
botanist. 

Lupulus is of Latin descent. Pliny is yo 
to mention the hop under the name of Lupus 
salictarius, “wolf of the willow-grounds,” a name 
which indicates that this plant, before the dis- 
covery of its virtues, was regarded as a nuisance. 
LIupulus is evidently a diminutive of lupus. 
Henry Lite, in his translation (published 1578) of 
Dodoens’s ‘ Herbal,’ says that “some of our time 
do call the Hop in Latine Lupulus Salictarius, or 
Lupus Salictarius; in shops Lupulus.” The 
modern Italian is Juppolo. 

In conclusion, then, Hwmulus is of Teutonic, 
lupulus of Latin origin. It will, I think, be con- 
ceded that Linnzeus showed a fine discretion in 
thus choosing the generic name from the languages 
of those nations which raised the cultivation of the 
hop to perfection, while he retained as the specific 
name the word by which it was known in the 
shops of the druggists. C. J. Barrerssy. 


Leméry, ‘ Traité Universel des Drogues Simples,’ 
Paris, 1723, has, under this heading, as follows :— 
“ZL @ lupo, Loup parce qu’on a cru que le | 
bent ordinairement comme par humilité, ce qui a fait 

donner a la plante le nom de Humulus,” ER 


lies to the same effect are received from Mr. 
J. H. Lunperex, Ma. Epwarp Manan, Mr. W. 
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Wrercorr, M.B., and other contributors, and are at the 
service of Mn, Viutr if he will apply for them. } 


Parasois 8. iv. 209).—The history of para- 


sols and umbrellas is ready to hand in an interesting 
little publication of the Commissioners of Patents. 
The name of it is ‘ Abridgments of Specifications 
relating to Umbrellas, Parasols, and Walking- 
sticks, a.p. 1780-1866,’ pp. xxx, 152 (London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1871, price 10d.). There is 
an historical introduction, which notices the use of 
parasols from the earliest times, It begins :— 

“ In spite of the comparatively recent introduction of 
umbrellas into England, there cannot be any doubt as to 
their extreme antiquity. Their use can be traced back 
into very early times in the East, where they seem first 
to have originated. As a protection from the rain, 
indeed, the umbrella is a comparatively modern inven- 
tion; it was as a shade against the scorching heats of the 
sun that they were first employed...... In the Ninevite 
sculptures the umbrella or parasol (the two are prac- 
tically the same) appears frequently.’ 

It would be unnecessary, as the references can 
be seen so easily in this volame, to give the 
instances of the use of the parasol as noticed in 
classical writers. But one or two extracts may be 
given from more modern writers, in reply to the 

uery, to show that the parasol was in use before 
date named, and that not in France :— 

“ Florio, ‘ Worlde of Worldes,’ 1598.—‘ Ombrella...... 
also a kind of round fan or shadowing that they use to 
ride with in sommer in Italy.’”—Introd., «.2., p. xix. 

“ Coryat, ‘ Crudities,’ p. 112 (1611), speaks of them as 
used in the same way by riders, and as being such as 
they ‘commonly call umbrellas, that is, thingis that 
minister shadow unto them for shelter ogast the 
scorching heats of the sunne.’ "— 

* Cotgrave, ‘French and English Dictionary,’ Lon, 
1673.—' Ombrelle’ is translated ‘an vmbrelio ; a (fashion 
of) round and broad fanne, wherewith the Indians (and 
from them our great ones) preserve themselves from the 
heat of a scorching sunne ; and hence, any little shadow, 
fanne, or thing, wherewith women hide their faces fro’ 
the sunne.’ 


The use in England is also traced from 1620, 
pp. xxvet seg. The use in France is probably 
shown by Octave Uzanne in ‘ The Su e, Muff, 
and Glove,’ translated, with illustrations, by Paul 
Avril, Lond., J. C. Nimmo & Bain, 14, King 
William Street, Strand. The title of the French 
work is ‘ L’Ombrelle.” Ep. MarsHaL.. 

(The Rev. W. E. Buckxer refers to ‘ L’Ombrelle’ and 
the information it supplies, Ma. Awrnony R, Carrot. 
to Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ and Chambers’s * Book 
of Days,’ and G. 8. B. to the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia,’ from 
which he quotes four lines taken from Gay’s ‘ Trivia.’] 


Dusty to Lonpow 1770 8. iv. 244)— 
The old stage coaches were often called “ machines” 
before they carried the mails (i.¢., about 1784) and 
became “ mail coaches.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Kyocxine pows Sarum (7* iv. 243).— 
The epigram was written at the period of the 


Reform Bill, 1831, when Old Sarum was put in 
Schedule A. At that time I was not a boy, like 
our correspondent, but of the mature age of 
twenty-six. As I remember the lines they were 
these :— 

Conservatives at Hatfield House 

Have grown quite harum-scarum, 
For what could Radicals do worse 
Than overturn old Sarum ? 


J. Carrick Moors. 


Tue Use or tue Rosary (7* S. iv. 288).—In 
Cheetham’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ 
there is an article on the rosary, by the late Mr. 
Scudamore. While admitting the early use of 
rosaries by Moslems and Buddhists, the learned 
writer says :— 

“The rosary of the Church of Rome is comparatively 
modern, Pius V. in a bull (1596) ascribes to St. 
Dominic the ‘invention of the rosary or psalter of the 
blessed Virgin.’...... The beads are, however, described 
by Polydore Vergil 1499...... The invention of this instru- 
ment he assigns to Peter the Hermit, who flourished in 
1090, The number of beads may be due to Peter, but 
earlier in the same century we meet with a similar 


contrivance,” 
in the m founded at Coventry by Leofric 
and Godgifu. Thus it seems correct to speak of 


thirteenth-century monks as telling beads, but not 
as using rosaries. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Nott iv. 268).—See “Noll” in the 
supplement to Ashe’s ‘Dictionary, ‘‘in familiar 
style Oliver.” He is called “Old Noll” generally. 
The Earl of Chichester has Cromwell’s Bible, with 


when he eagerly asked the minister beside him, 
Qam san fall who hes onco bem 
saved ?” C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 

For Ol, for Oliver; hence Nolls, Nolley, and 
the dim. Nollekins, Conf. Ann, Nan; Eddy, 
Neddy. R. 8, Cuarnock. 

Noll is simply a shortened form of Oliver with 
n prefixed. we also have Ned and Nan. In 


Yorkshire I have heard Non for John. 
F. C. Biaxseck Terry. 
thie this name compan Hol 
am 


for Edward, for Hum , Nan for Ann, 
Nell for Ellen. OW. Tancock. 


Gazsarp orn iv. 149).—In all 
word, and an instance 


| 
an autograph “O. C., 1645,” and a motto, “Qui 
| cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.” His dying 
question shows this as a stricture upon himself, 
Se of ite use may be found in the following passage 
yde Park Mansions, 5. in ‘Rob Roy.’ Many of your readers will re- 
member the amusing description of Bailie Nicol 
Rob Roy, being suspended in an inverted position 
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by the skirts of his coat on the branch of a thorn 
tree, and to it he thus refers: “‘I swung and 
bobbit yonder as safe as a gabbart that’s moored 
by « three-ply cable at the Broomielaw” (‘ Rob 
Roy,’ chap. xxxi.). A note appended in the “ Cen- 
tenary Edition” explains this as “ A kind of lighter 
= in the river Clyde ; probably from the French 
re.” 

On a visit to Edinburgh in the summer I saw 
the drama ‘ Rob Roy; or, the Days of Auld Lang 
Syne, which was adapted for the stage by Isaac 
Pocock in 1818, and recently reproduced at the 
Lyceum Theatre in that city. The scenery 
was remarkably good, and the characters well 
sustained. Several songs were well sung, as ‘‘O 
my love is like the red, red rose,” by Francis 
Osbaldistone, and “ Ah ! would it were my humble 
lot,” by Diana Vernon; whilst at the Clachan 
of Aberfoil, after the little affray, the Bailie, Major 
Galbraith, of the Lennox Militia, and others joined 
sociably in ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ as a part-song and 
choras, Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Probably same as French gabare, a lighter 
transport-ship. Italian, gabarra. 


Juuivus STeceat. 
3, Queen Square, W.C, 


Resuitpine or Sr. Paut’s Carneprat (7* 
iv. 28, 334).—The model of which your corre- 
spondent speaks is, I assume, that lately placed 
in the Cathedral Library. It is not, however, a 
model of the cathedral, but a model of the upper 
part of the great west portico. An engraved brass 
plate affixed to the model bears the following in- 
scription :— 

“This Model of part of the West End of 8, Paul's 
Cathedral was presented to the Vicar of Shiplake a.p. 
1835 by Mr. J. Plumbe of Henley on Thames, who had 
purchased it from Badgmore House, once the residence 
Builder of that Cathe- 


W. Sparrow Suvpson. 


Pornooxs (7 §. ivy. 226, 318).—When I was 
at school in Derbyshire, the first stages of learning 
to write were known as “straight strokes,” “ pot- 
hooks,” and “round o's,” these being the very 
earliest characters in rotation on which the young 
idea was called upon to exercise itself. The terms 
“ pot-hooks” and “‘ hangers” are identical, and 
in the matter of writing were so called because the 
shape of the characters are like the pothooks by 
means of which iron pots were hung over cottage 
fires from the “ galley-bawk,” which in those days 
was to be found stretched across every house-place 
chimney. Iron pots of various sizes, with bow 
handles, were the commonest kind of ara 
utensils, and when in use were always suspend 
over fire the galley-bawk above by 
strings or ing to the 
distance of the 


and hangers were precisely the same in shape as 
the characters we first made in our copy-books. 
I well remember the array of pothooks and hangers 
which hang from the galley-bawk in the kitchen 
chimney of the house where I was boro. There 
were all sizes and thicknesses, from eighteen inches 
in length to four or five, and day after day I longed 
for complete possession of them as playthings. 
Taos, RaTouirre. 
Worksop, 


Lame’s 8. iv. 120).—I believe 
there can be no doubt that the lines carved on 
Charles Lamb’s gravestone at Edmonton were 
composed by Cary, the translator of Dante. The 
discussion as to the authorship in your first series 
took place in 1851; but the lines appeared in 
Cary’s ‘Memoir,’ by his son, published in 1847 
(ii. 279), with the statement that they were com- 
posed by H. F. Cary at the request of Moxon, “to 
be inscribed on his friend’s monument at Edmon- 
ton.” J. Dykes 


“PREVENTED FROM” AND “ Finstty” (7" 
iv. 269).—There have always been two meanings 
at least to prevent. Johnson gives “to hinder, to 
obviate, to obstruct,” and adds, “this is now 
almost the only sense.” He has examples of the 
use from Shakespeare (‘ Julius Cesar,’ V. i.), from 
Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ x. 37), and from Atter- 
bury. By a curious slip Johnson’s example from 
‘ Julius Cesar,’ V. i., is really an example of pre- 
vent in the sense of anticipate. There is another 

, in ‘Julius Cesar,’ IL. i., in which prevent 
is used in the sense of obstruct. 


As to firstly, Webster, under the word, says it 
is an adverb, “ improperly used for first.” We are 
not ye of course, to agree with Webster. 
Myself, I discover no reason for deciding that it is 


J 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 
improper. It is not, I believe, to be found in any 
old dictionary. The adverbial affix ly generally 
means like, friendly =like a friend, &c. There is 
no occasion to say, “ Firstly I go to —— 
and then to Ely,” because first would convey 
meaning better. But you might very well say or 
write that you did a certain act for a series of 
reasons, firstly because you “_—, it right, 
secondly it benefited Jones, &c. In this form 
prefer it to first. All the grammarians in the 
world cannot gainsay this, though they may enter- 
tain an adverse opinion. It may be called a a | 
not worth introducing. That is an opinion, and 
am not bound by it. 
Now as to prevent. If Ogilvie says that to 
prevent is “ to hinder from happening,” and nothing 
as one of the meanings. I confine all I say ; 
to its meaning when used in the sense of hinder. 
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The beautiful old use of the word, “O Lord, pro- 
vent and follow us,” is quite beside the point in 
question. Still, the affix pre means “ before.” The 
meaning developes into “ anticipate,” and then 
= into obstruction by preoccupation of ground. 
ton’s fine line gives this :— 
Perhaps forestalling might prevented them. 
Bat immediately we see that there is more in- 
volved, and that the poetical ellipsis is ‘‘ from duly 
returning.” When, therefore, you merely wish to 
allude to the person hindered, you require no pre- 
position from ; but when the object must also be 
stated, then from is required. “ He would have 
been there, but the police prevented him.” But if 
you wish to state what it was they prevented his 
doing, you add, “from attending the meeting.” 
Here the construction is more than allowable ; it 
is inevitable. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Ocrozer Crus (7® §. iv. 167, 274).—Defoe 
exposed the members of this ‘‘ club,” or “cave” 
as we would now call it, in his Review ; see Minto’s 
* Daniel Defoe,’ p. 96 (“‘ English Men of Letters”). 

Rosert F, Garpiner. 


Cox. Cunistoruer Copier (7™ iv. 167, 274). 
—Let me add that Col. Copley was one of the four 
Parliamentary commanders appointed to treat, on 
July 18, 1645, with the garrison at the surrender 
of Pontefract Castle. The other three were Mr. 
} wren (a lawyer), Col. Bright, and Col. (Chas.) 

ax. 


“ They treated there in that place as long as light of 
day did appeare, till about 9 a Clock, but Concluded 
upon Nothinge, but deferred it of till about 9 a Clock of 
the next day, at w® time they appoynted to meete 
againe. During that time Genrall Poynter & Collonell 
Overton came into the Tent, & drunke wth them, & 
soe went away” (‘Sieges of Pontefract Castle,’ p, 143). 

R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 


Guxs (7™ 8. iv. 228).—The writer of the entries 
referred to may have been a wily Welshman who 
intended to puzzle his English neighbours, for I 
find that in Welsh gwys means “ people,” and that 
seems to be the exact meaning of gues in the 
entries in question. F, J. Vinty. 


Necxace (6" §. ix. 85, 132 ; x. 377). 
—This once popular remedy for the troubles attend- 
ant upon teething is mentioned in an article en- 

peia Empirica’ in Gent. Mag. 
xviii. (1748), 346-50. It was invented by one 
Dr. Tanner, whose death is recorded in Gent. 
Mag., xxi. (1751), 139. R. B. P. 


“Nornine’s &o.” (7" iv. 194, 257).— 
The following delightful phrase of a good-humoured 
Cornish housemaid will be a good commentary on 
this: “Well, well—some du du it this way— 
some du du it that way—yu du du it that way— 


all right!” And the good-natured girl did “du” 


it that way 
F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Hues Perers iii. 121, 272; iv. 365).— 
I have been investigating the character of Hugh 
Peters, and have come to the conclusion that he 
has been greatly maligned. He has suffered at the 
hands of those who, like Mr. C. A. Warp, have 
failed to observe Mr. Spedding’s dictum, that if you 
want to know whether a statement is true, you 
should ask who said it first, and what means he 
had of knowing. It is, in the first place, inherently 
improbable that a man who was the friend of 
Thomas Rooker, Ames, Winthrop, and Cromwell 
should have been guilty of the misconduct attri- 
buted to him by the Restoration scribblers. Even 
those who impugn Cromwell’s moral character do 
not imagine him to have been a fool, and he would 
have been little short of a fool if he had taken a 
glutton and a fornicator into his friendship. 
hose, again, who wish to know what Hugh 
Peters was from the evidence of his own writings 
may consult (1) his own letters written in America 
and printed in the ‘Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society,’ series iv. vol. vi. p. 91; 
(2) a sermon entitled ‘God’s Doings and Man’s 
Duty,’ preached on April 2, 1646 ; and (3) Mr. 
Peters’s ‘ Last Report of the English Wars.’ The 
ress-marks of the two last named in the Museum 
ibrary are E 330, 11, and E 351,12. The cha- 
racter displayed here is the more likely to be in 
accordance with the truth, as it comes with perfect 
unconsciousness, especially as the evidence thus 
obtained is not only in flat contradiction with the 
libels, but also enables us to understand why 
libels took the particular shape that they did. 
Peters was, in my opinion, a man of strong animal 
spirits, utterly without cant, and, whilst earnest in 
pursuing the practical moralities of religion, with- 
out either spiritual enthusiasm or aptitude for 
theological disputation. Such language as the fol- 
lowing will perhaps explain my meaning :— 
“Truly it wounds my soul when I think [Ireland 
would perish and England continue her misery throug: 
the disagreement of ten or twenty learned men, Could 
we but conquer each other’s spirit, we should soon 
befool the devil and his instruments; to which end I 
could wish we that are ministers might pray together, 
eat and drink together, because, if I mistake not, 
estrangement hath boiled us up to jealousy and hatred.” 
Probably Peters would have preferred that the 
dinner should have been a good one when he and 
the other ministers ate and drank together, but I 
do not know that he ought to be counted as 4 re- 
probate because he was not a St. Francis of Assisi. 
It is characteristic of him that when, shortly 
before his execution, he summed up the objects at 
which he had aimed during bis life, he put them 
thus :— 
* First, that which is really so, and such 
religion, might highly pom that good 


| 
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learning might have all countenance ; thirdly, that there 
may not be a beggar in Israel, in England,” 

This desire not to se between care for men’s 
spiritual and moral welfare and care for their 
material welfare is to be discerned in the sermon 
to which I have drawn attention. 

Mr. Tempce may like to know that in a copy 
of the modern reprint of Hugh Peters’s ‘ Tales and 
Jests’in the Museum Library (press-mark 12, 316, 
G57) will be found additional pages in MS. trac- 
ing several of the jests assigned to Hugh Peters 
to an earlier origin. R. GarpDINER. 


Sir Curistopaer Harron’s Monument (7" 8. 
iv. 309).—It were much to be wished that the 
“most stately pyramidal monument” erected in 
honour of Sir Christopher Hatton were still pre- 
served. But if it were it would have been-difficult 
to find room for it in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, unusually spacious and lofty as that crypt is. 
The monument of the Lord Chancellor was a huge 
structure, as may be seen in Dugdale’s ‘St. Paul’s’ 
(edit. Sir H. Ellis, p. 56), with its recumbent 
figure, its pillars, and its obelisks, The wits of 
the time objected that 

Philip and Francis they have no tomb 

For great Christopher takes all the room,— 
so “insolently,” to borrow Dean Milman’s phrase 
(‘ Annals of St. Paul's,’ second edition, p. 381), 
had his tomb crowded up the space in which rested 
Sidney and Walsingham. Bishop Corbet con- 
tinued the protest :— 

Nor need the Chancellor boast, whose pyramid 
+ Above the host and altar reared is, . 

For though thy body fill a viler room, 

Thou shalt not change deedes with him for his tomb. 
(Bishop Ravis is the hero of his verse.) There can be 
no doubt that the monument perished in the Great 
and Dreadful Fire, as our City records often, with 
good reason, style it. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Convicts sHIPPED To THE Cotontes (7* §, ii. 
162, 476; iii. 58, 114, 198; iv. 72, 134),—I regret 
to have overlooked the request of Pror. Butter, 
at 7" §, iv. 72, to make my reference to Cornet 
Blackburn “in connexion with Carlyle’s ‘Crom- 
well’” more definite. If, however, he will re-read 
my remarks (7" §. iii. 114)—somewhat spoiled by 
& misprint of “ refute” for refer to, which I de- 
tected at once and corrected, and by the omission 
of a reference which I failed to notice—he will see 
that by my use of the word “also” I specially 
soe myself against connecting Cornet Black- 

urn with Carlyle, who, as I was perfectly aware, 
did not mention him. After the lapse of nine 
months I cannot trace how the mishap occurred ; 
but the fact was that my communication was 

ted in ‘N. & Q.’ without the reference which 

gave to 7 S. i. 104, a reference to which I 
was referring when I wrote “ the first named,” and 
which was absolutely necessary to complete the 


sense. At that page (7S. i. 104), under the head- 
ing ‘Cornet Blackburn, the Almondbury Hero,’ I 
had shown how the common soldiers of the 
Scottish army were, after Preston fight, and actuall 
at the advice and application of Cromwell himself, 
absolutely “given away” as slaves, or sold at 
the nominal price of half-a-crown a dozen. I ma: 
now add, as Pror. BuTier seems to have mi 

the letter, that Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ (under 
clxxxiv.) gives a further definite instance of 
the Dunbar prisoners having been similarly sent 
to Boston, Massachusetts, while my quotation 
from the ‘Life and Letters’ was of Cromwell’s 
application to the Speaker Lenthal in reference to 
the Preston prisoners. The letter to which I 
referred did not come to the knowledge of Carlyle 
until after the publication of his first edition, but 
it is to be found in the second and all subsequent 
editions, and in the supplement to the first edition 
(No. xvii. p. 49), without which extra volume the 
first edition is necessarily incomplete. It is 
No. Ixxviii. of the later editions. 

I offer my apology to the professor for not having 
observed that this unfortunate omission (unob- 
served by myself) of the “ first-named reference” 
to 7 §, i. 104, made my communication at 7” S, 
iii. 114 somewhat obscure, R. H. A. 

Pontefract. 


The ‘ Proceedings at the Sessions of the Peace, 
and Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery for the 
City of London and the County of Middlesex, held 
at Justice Hall in the Old Bailey from December, 
1729, to October, 1834,’ are contained in 110 vols, 
(London, 1732-1834, 4to.). The following is a list 
of the names of the thirty-two prisoners who were 
sentenced to transportation on July 17, 1731:— 

“John Aldridge, Elizabeth Armstrong alias Little 
Bess, Richard Bennet, Martha Brannan, John Brown, 
Hugh Cambell, Elizabeth Camphill alias Cambell, 
William Carnegy, John Coghill, Henry Cole, Mary 
Coslin, Catherine Cox, John Cross, Eleanor Davis 
George Emly, James Emly, John Haynes, James Hobbs 
Thomas Jones, Antonio Key, Thomas Macculler, Martin 
Nanny, John Payne, Thomas Petit, Luke Powel, Daniel 
Ray, Elizabeth Roberts, John Rogers, Mary Row alias 
Cane alias Dixon, Thomas Taylor, Anne Todd, and Jane 


ii. p. 21, 
G. F. R. B. 


Source or Purase Soveut (7* iv. 188).— 
Your correspondent has asked a question to which 
many have sought theanswer. The form of phrase 
is, I think, very old. The nearest approach to 
Mr. Srevexine’s form of which I know is Mr. 
Webster’s criticism of the ‘ platform” of the 
American Free Soil party in 1848, “ What is valu- 
able is not new, and what is new is not valuable.” 
Macaulay says, “ There were gentlemen and there 
were seamen in the navy of Charles II. But the 
seamen were not gentlemen, and the gentlemen 
were not seamen.” I remember that fifteen years 
ago Mr. Bartlett, the accomplished author of the 
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‘ Dictionary of Quotations,’ tried to find the origin 

of this turn of phrase, and inquired of me, among 

others, ut success. C. H. Hitt. 
nm, US, 


The phrase was first used (I think) in the Edin- 
hk Review in an article by Brougham upon a 
work of Dr. Thomas Young. ) 


O’Keere (7" §. iii. 361, 503).—I 
do not find mention of ‘Original Poems,’ &c., 
part i., Harris, 1808, in any edition of the London 
Catalogue ; but in 1831 I find “Original Poems, 
second series, 18mo., half-bound, 2s. 6d., Souter,” 
and in that for 1846 the latter is repeated as 
**2 vols., half-bound, 3s., Souter.” I infer that 
Souter’s venture was adopted from or in continua- 
tion of that ascribed to Harris of 1808, by Mr. 
I. W. Darton. I do not find any mention of these 
three titles quoted above in the Reference Cata- 
logue, British Museum Reading-Room; but they 
must have been received under the Copyright Ya 

A. H. 


“Poverty Kyocxer” (7" S. iv. 328).—This 
phrase is well known in the West Riding of York- 
shire, but is not in such general use now as it was 
forty years since, when hand-loom weaving was 
stiJl common in the outlying districts around Leeds. 
The phrase can scarcely be an onomatopeeia, as the 
duab click of the picking-stick of the hand-loom 
can only by a most vivid stretch of the imagina- 
tion form the words “‘ poverty-knock.” Here the 
words were used contemptuously of a hand-loom 
weaver, whose earnings were much less than those 
of a power-loom weaver. Most probably the words 
have a reference to the timid single knock, such 
as is made by a poor beggar, as distinguished 
from the more fashionable rat-ta-tat made by a 
person who “knows manners.” I well remember 
many years since hearing an old hand-loom weaver 
(who dwelt on a wild moorland road leading into 
the Slaithwaite valley) say that he could almost 
tell 2 poor person from a well-to-do one by the 
kind of knock he gave at his cottage door when 
asking the way across the moor on a dark night. 

Aur. GaRDINER, 
(Mr, Hersert Harpy writes to similar effect. 


Recutvers (7 §S. iv, 324),—There is nothing 
new in this extract, and it is a pity the quotation 
is not authenticated by a proper reference. Re- 
culvers still retains the vallum of a late Roman 
castrum, and the ancient church was founded in 
about its centre. Much has been written about 
the wasting of the cliff, but I consider its im- 
portance unduly exaggerated, for the camp would 
naturally be constructed as near the shore as 

icable. The Roman name is given in the 

Notitia’ as Regulbium, a word that may fanci- 
fully be connected with culvert, “ a drain or sluice,” 
in reference to the surrounding marshes ; of. the 


English gulf and the French recueil for the prefix 
only. is station was garrisoned by a cohort of 
Vetasians under the count of the Saxon shore, 

Regulbium, with Rutupia, protected Durover- 
num, or Canterbury, thus dating back to a period 
when Thanet was truly insular. A recent explora- 
tion of the whole locality leads me to doubt the 
value of this reputed water passage. I admit that 
if all the sea walls were removed the tide would 
enter, but it would flow out at the ebb. The 
Stours take their seaward course to Pegwell, and 
this must always have been the case; and there 
could never have been a navigable river mouth at 
Reculvers. There is a channel called the Went- 
sum, which I consider to be artificial. There is a 
north mouth sluice, also two other minor outlets, 
really drains. They relieve a stream from Thanet 
called the Hayle or Bourne, and the Genlade or 
Wethergong, from Chislet, in Kent. Gong and gen 
appear to be forms of gang or Ganges. 

But the crucial test is this: How would ships 
pass the narrows? The narrowest part of the 
whole channel is marked by Sarre Wall, a good 
roadway. Sarre stands at the first rise of the 
chalk, below St. Nicholas at Wade, in Thanet, 
Here was the vadum, or ford. From this I con- 
clude that the channel was always fordable at low 
water, Sarre Wall is broken by two culverts, well 
bridged over. It is an artificial causeway, a good 
half mile long, across the marsh to Upstreet, in 
Kent. It has the navigable Stour on its Rich- 
borough side, with three walls on the Reculvers 
side, All the outlets seawards are well supervised. 

Looking at the whole contrivance, I consider 
that the value of the Stour to Canterbury must 
always have resulted from the exclusion of the 
tide at Reculvers. One opening towards Birch- 
ington, is called Coldharbour Sluice; so the sea wall 
probably dates from Roman times, at — part. 

A. Hatt. 


Jouw Lercn anp Motreapy §. xii. 428, 
505; 7 S. iii. 30).—I have had the good fortune to 
purchase the original sketch for Punch by J. Leech 
of the caricature Mulready envelope, and the writin 
on it will explain the reason the woodcut was pl: 
on the cover of Punch, Jan. 13, 1844, instead of in 
the body of the work. The incident connected 
with Sir James Graham must have sprung up 
suddenly, and the editor must have pressed Mr. 
Leech to have the design ready for the next 
pumber, and Leech’s remark about it being pub- 
lished separately must have been the suggestion 
that caused it to be placed on the cover, as the 
rest of the number must have been in type before 
the drawing arrived. It would be far easier to 
displace a few advertisements than to interfere 
with the number itself. The letter round the 
drawing is as follows :— 

“Dear Mark,—I am much obliged for the ticket. I 
will go. I have just dotted off the above sketch, Will 
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do? Of course it is ina h state—any suggestions 
% may have to make T should be glad to attend to, 


‘ou could have it by Monday. Do you know I think 
that it might-be published separately if it is not in time 
for the next number.— Yours ever, J. L.”” > 

I have now the complete set of the Spooner 
caricatures. It consists of fourteen instead of six, 
as was supposed, the last being the various por- 
traits of O'Connell. No. 13 consists of Admiral 
Napier and various sailors and Turks. These last 
two are more in outline than the first twelve, and 
are signed by R. S. Hurst, 244, Strand, instead of 
by W. Maulheaded, R.A. Twelve impressions I 
have purchased recently were coloured at the time, 
and are the only coloured envelopes I have yet 
seen. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

Roslyn House, Finborough Road. 


Cornish Toxens §, iii. 496; iv. 94).— 
In reference to Miss Emity Cotr’s observations 
upon the Bonython token, the meaning of the 
letter M has not been explained. This letter 
seems to have been on a number of seventeenth 
century tokens without any apparent signification. 
Thus, in Akermann’s ‘ Tradesmen’s Tokens Cur- 
rent in London between 1648 and 1672’ (1849), 

82 shows H*M for Henry Young ; plate 45, 

M for Francis Harris. Again, in Boyne’s 
‘Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century’ 
1858), I?M is on the token of John Penhelick of 

elstone; R®M stands for Ralph Hocknell of 
Chester; and T’M for Thomas Underwood of 
Reading. Is there any special meaning attached 
to the letter M in its use on tokens? Ovriovs. 


Mrs. Grasse: Fisn-Names S. iv. 148, 
212).—The English Dialect Society in 1882 issued 
a ‘ Provisional Index to a Glossary of Fish- Names, 
which was edited by the late Mr. Thos, Satchell ; 
but with the exception of Homlyn (Raia maculata) 
I do not find distinctly any of the names men- 
tioned by Mr. Bovucnizr. Glout, however, may 
be the “Glut” (or broad-nosed) eel (Anguilla 
latirostris). Kinson is perhaps the “ Kingston,” 
or angel fish (Squatina angelus) ; and Shafflins may 
be “Shaftling,” the three-spined stickleback (Gas- 
terosteus — 

REDERICK E. Sa F.S. 

Brighton. 


“Srew IN THEIR OWN GREASE” S. iv. 366). 
—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8, vii. 187, 272, 379, 522. 
JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


or rae Exctisa Grestes iv. 288). 
to the = of Cot. Pripgavx, 
can only mention the few apparently genuine 
ballads scattered about the Bor- 
row,and Groome. The volume of ‘Anglo-Romany 
8, published by Leland, Palmer, and Miss 

is, of course, the work of the Aficionados. 

Two rough ballads were contributed by Leland to 


*Hood’s Comic Annual’ for 1887, and printed 
with several gross errors. I would venture to 
suggest that the Anglo-American Romany Ryes 
should form themselves into a club or correspond- 
ence society, for the purpose of compiling and 
publishing by subscription as complete a vocabu- 
lary and collection of songs as may be attainable 
at this date, and also of settling a uniform system 
of transliteration for Romany words, which is a 
great desideratum. W. J. Isperson. 


‘East Lywye’ (7™ §. iii. 266, 459, 526; iv. 
214, 297).—If R. T. will kindly read my former 
notes under this heading (7" S. iii. 459 ; iv. 214) 
he will see that my first reference was to the Oracle, 
which quoted from the Pall Mall Gazette. I never 
said that the Pall Mall Gazette charged Mrs. Wood 
with plagiarism ; but I did say, and continue to 
say, that any author who publishes a book in one 
country under one title, and in another country 
under another title, lays him or her self open to the 
charge of plagiarism. As R. T. has referred me to 
‘The Handbook of Fictitious Names, a work I 
had myself consulted, I would call his attention to 
the following weighty sentence on p. 174 :— 

“We (i. ¢., Olphar Hamst, not the Pall Mall Gazette) 
have devoted a great deal of space to this matter, as 
coming under the head of ‘ Literary Frauds’ (we are 
aware that the term is severe). If it admitted of more 
abbreviation, we should have been better pleased ; after 
all, it isa most disagreeable task.” 

On the same page R. T. will find it stated that 
Mrs, Wood is the acknowledged authoress of other 
three novels unknown to her English readers by 
their American titles. These are ‘The Mystery,’ 
* Life’s Secret,’ and ‘ The Earl’s Heir.’ I consider 
that the public, an author’s patrons, have a right to 
know whether these books are reprinted, under 
other titles, as “ new novels,” in three volumes, at 
thirty-one shillings and sixpence each ; a question 
that the Pall Mall Gazette asked in 1867, and 
which I now repeat. Ropert F. Garpiner. 


Assitenats (7 §, iv. 148, 274).—It is evident 
there were “ varieties” of this paper money, inde- 
pendent of value, for I have in my possession two 
quite different in design and size. One measures 
about 4 in. by 24 in, the other 5} in. by 3} in. The 
former is dated November 1, 1791; the latter 
June 6, 1793. Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 

So far from there being no “ varieties” in 
French ge have five examples which differ 
materially in design ; they are all genuine. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 

Bisnop Sparrow's ‘Rationate’ (7 §. iv. 
49, 173, 315)—The question of date may be 
approximately determined by the list of “ Books 
sold by J. Garthwait,” which I find on the last 
page of the preface to my copy of the collection of 
articles, 1661, and where appears, “The form 
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of consecration of s church by Bp. Andrews.” 

Cariously no size is given, although all the other 

books ebeutind with it have their sizes quoted. 
Geo, 


(7™ 8. iv. 204).—The survival of gattin 
in England, applied in the case cited to a certain 
small copse near Hastings, must be regarded as a 
very interesting fact ; but a safer etymology than 
the suggested Celtic one is given by Schéler 
(Auguste) in his ‘Dict. d’Etymologie Frangaise, 
ed. 1873. Under the word “Géater” Schéler 
says :— 

“In Old French there is an adjective guaste, meani 
‘untilled,’ ‘solitary, ‘in bad condition,’ equivalent to 
the Italian guasto and the Portuguese gasto, from the 
Latin vastus. The ancient form of the verb, however, 
viz., gastir, the root of the substantive guastine, gastine, 
meaning ‘a glade or open space in a wood,’ ‘a desert,’ 

the Flemish waes , woes » argues a direc 
from the Old High word wastjan, 
which has the same meaning.” 
It is, of course, unnecessary to dwell upon so 
familiar a fact as the dropping out of s from many 
French words, and the modern use of the circum- 
flex accent to indicate this. With reference to 
the change of w into g, I will not venture upon 
the subject of phonological laws, but confine myself 
to giving one illustration of their action. I well 
remember that my worthy friend of many years 
ago, Don Manuel V—— B——, from South 
America, could never quite succeed (perhaps be- 
cause he was too old) in saying “ Wardour.” He 
made efforts to do so, but the eral result was 
“Gardour.” To most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ also 
it may be superfluous to point out the etymo- 
logical identity of ward and guard, warranty and 
guarantee, the English war and the French 
¢, the English warren and French garenne. 
add a less familiar example, one that appears to 
have escaped the notice of Prof. Skeat—to warn 
and to garnish, the latter, in this instance, being a 
law term, meaning “to warn, to give notice.” 

Our English word waste is variously defined as 
“a desolate or uncultivated country”; “land un- 
tilled, though capable of tillage”; and “‘ those 
lands which are not in any man’s occupation, but 
lie common.” Prof. Skeat draws it from the Old 
French wast, derived from the Old High German 
waste, and adds the remark, ‘‘ borrowed from the 
Latin uastus.” He continues :— 

“It is remarkable that we also find an Anglo-Saxon 
wéste, and Old High German wuosti, meaning ‘ waste.’ 
These forms are not borrowed from Latin, but are cognate. 
(Aryan type, wasta; root unknown)" (‘Concise Etymo- 
log:eal Dict.,’ by Walter W. Skeat, 1882), 

In this final “root unknown” we seem to run 

waste and gattin to earth, and there we may let 

istory e word Ducange’s Latin g 

may be profitably consulted. Ducange gives 


| Schéler’s clairiére, a clear s 


vastum, gastum, guastum, wastum, gastina, was- 
tina, &c., with the meanings of untilled wild land 
or waste ; and Dom Carpentier adds an exam 
of the French derivative in “Qui porroit 

ceste gent en ceste gastine ?”—a preacher's variant 
of the passage, “From whence can a man satisfy 
these men with bread here in the wilderness?” 
(St. Mark viii. 4). 

In relation to woods, Ducange explains wasta, 
wastina, &c., a8 meaning # spot within a wood, 
but on which no trees are found; a place that 
“planum est, seu absque arboribus”; “terra 
nemore vacua.” This is the same, in fact, as 
or glade, or what 
used to be called in England a “‘laund.” 

The transition from the meaning of “ desert” in 
general to “a spot bare of trees” in a wood is 
natural enough ; but how the English gattin in the 
individual case cited comes to mean the wood 
itself is, perhaps, not quite equally clear, though 
not hard to understand ; or there may possibly be 
some defect in the late Miss Costello’s description 
of the gattin or “copse” in question. Readers 
may be able to throw light upon the subject by 
giving other examples of the English use of the 
word, in Sussex or elsewhere. There is a town- 
ship named Gattin near Church Stretton, in Shrop- 
shire. Joun W. Bows, F.S.A. 


In the ‘Shropshire Gazetteer’ I find, “ Gatton, a 
Township in the parish of Ratlinghope, and in 
the hundred of Ford, 5 miles N.W. of Church 
Stretton.” This township contains Gatten (sic) 
Lodge, Further Gatten, and Gatten. Gatten 
Wood is also marked on the Ordnance Map. 
As this place is on the Welsh border, the word 
gatten is possibly of Welsh or Celtic origin. 

I venture to doubt whether Miss Costello 
correctly understood the reply given to her at 
Hastings, ‘‘to pass by a gattin,” i.¢, a copse. I 
have never heard the word, or found it amongst 
Sussex field or names, and suspect (as she 
was in the fields) that she was told to we 4 
gratten (i.¢., a stubble-field, ussex 

ts are very indistinct in their speec 
E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Bousorprev Famity (7* S. iii. 329, 458; iv. 71, 
213).—In the list of Huguenot families who emigrated 
to America, settling down in the city of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, and who assisted in the 
development of that state, we find the name of 
Dubourdieu. See Weiss’s ‘ History of the French 
Protestant Refugees,’ p. 301. 

Rosert F, GarDINER. 

John Armand-du-Bardieu mar. Hester, only 
dau. of William and Clare Trafford, of Swythamley 
(Sleigh’s ‘ Hist, Leek,’ p. 19). 

Tuomas W. Sxevinetoy, 

Saltaire. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Pole, Cardinal of Canterbury: an 
istorical Sketch. By Frederi George DD. 
eae and instructive book 
Lex has written an interesting i ive . 
= it is in no sort a life of the great Cardinal. It is 
modestly called a “sketch” only, so we have, perhaps, 
no ground for finding fault. Knowing, however, as we 
do, the immense mass of letters and other documents 
which might be made to illustrate the Cardinal's life, we 
cannot but be sorry that one who is in some ways 80 
well qualified to use them should have preferred to 
write a merely popular book. We do not tread the 
thorny paths of religious controversy, and therefore 
much of what Dr, Lee says must be passed over in 
silence. He is of opinion that the Reformation was a 
mistake, and readers of his book, to have any pleasure 
therein, must, for the time at least, look at things 
from his point of view. If they do so they will find 
the leading facts of Pole’s life, so far as they regard 
England and the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
religion under Mary, carefully stated, though sometimes 
an asperity of language is used which can serve no 
good purpose. It is better to smite our enemies with 
a rapier than a bludgeon. Few Englishmen know 
more of the writers of the sixteenth century than Dr. 
Lee. It is a pity that his studies in that almost forgotten 
literature should have led him to reproduce some of the 
least amiable speech-forms that occur therein, The 
legitimacy of Queen Elizabeth is a question on which 
Catholics and Protestants are not likely to agree, for 
there are fundamental differences between them as to 
marriage ; but whatever opinion Dr. Lee holds on this 
controverted question, it is not wise, when he is called 
upon to speak of her at a time before she became queen, 

to call her Elizabeth a. 

The volume contains what seems to be a complete list 
of Pole’s published works, and a catalogue of his 
painted and engraved portraits, which, if not complete, 
will be of much service to future inquirers, 


Hastings, Lewes, Rye, and the Sussex Marshes. By C. P. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
Brrore we read this little tract we thought that it was 
a guide-book ; further examination, however, convinced 
us of our mistake, Guide-books we have in plenty—a few 
of them meritorious compilations, the greater number 
merely the outcome of scissors and paste-pot. C. P. 
has, it would seem, bad no desire to direct sightseers, 
or to cram jaded minds requiring rest with facts and 
dates. He is one of those who ) Be quiet old towns, 
where progress not blossomed forth into villas, and 
where things may be seen and dreamily pondered over 
which carry the mind back to times before railways, 
postcards, and political agitators of the vulgar sort now 
common, Lewes, with its memories of battle and 
patriotism, Winchelsea and Rye, which tel! of mer- 
cantile adventure of a sort different from that which has 
made Liverpool and Glasgow famous, are attractive to 
him ; but, above all, be loves the Sussex Marshes, Our 
ears are so stunned with the praises of mountains that 
it is quite refreshing to meet with any one who knows 
that there can be beauty where there has not been 
violent disruption of the strata, We would not depre- 
ciate Auvergne, or even the Andes, but it is de- 
lightful to be able to quote an author who has the 
courage to say that the Essex Marshes abound with 
“the peaceful and touching charms which render the 
plain more than a rival to the mountain in the eyes of 
all who find in human associations......the ground of the 


truest beauty in landscape.” The infinite repose which 
we have felt among the poten of the Netherlands or 
in the poplar-shaded fields of Belgium may be enjoyed 
in equal perfection in Sussex. It has always been a 
matter of wonder to us that so many fly over sea for 
what is to be found almost at their own doors. 


Great Writers.—Life of Charlotte Bronté, By Augustine 

Birrell. (Scott.) 

Mr, Brrrevt himeelf says that ‘‘the life of Charlotte 
Bronté has been written once for all by Mrs. Gaskell,” 
and he can scarcely expect that the volume before us 
will in any way take the place of that exhaustive analysis 
of the life and writings of the great Yorkshire author, 
But a compressed biography of Charlotte Bronté was 
certainly needed, and we must praise Mr. Birrell for the 
manner in which he has done his work. Moreover, 
there is new matter to be found in it relating to Miss 
Bronté’s father before he settled in Yorkshire. The 
story of his early love for Mary Burder is now, so far as 
we know, given to the world for the first time. People 
who are interested in the subject of the suffering under- 
gone by children at school during the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the present one should 
read the note at the end of the first chapter of this 
book, p. 27, giving an account of the kind of place M 
Burder was sent to dwell at when only five years old. 
Her brothers also seem to have been very unfortunate in 
the place of learning chosen for them, 

Mr. Birrell is an ardent admirer of the genius of Char- 
lotte Bronté ; but in our opinion he scarcely does justice 
to ‘Shirley.’ We cannot agree with him when he says 
that “the story as a story is not interesting.” Had it 
been written by any one save the author of ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
it would have Bom Aen to the writer a great reputation, 
As it is, we are so dazzled by the light from that wonder- 
ful creation that we are in danger of not seeing clearly 
enough the delicate touches in the story which followed it. 

Why did Mr. Birrell add the last chapter? We should 
have thought the story of asad life would have had a 
more fitting end had he left it out. The index is 
remarkably good, 


Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
rian and Archeological Society. Vol, IX. Part I. 
(Kendal, Wilson.) 
TueEse 7'ransactions always contain matter of permanent 
value, The part before us is no exception to the rule. 
Almost all the articles are short, which is an advantage. 
In a scientific journal we require facts, not fine writing. 
An engraving and some notes are given of an extra- 
ordinary ring found near Lanercost. It is not of 
precious metal], and cannot have been made for a signet. 
The shape of the shield induces us to believe that it is not 
later than 1300. The arms are a double-tailed rampant 
lion, This bearing belonged to several families, and 
therefore its owner cannot be identified with certainty. 
We are inclined to think that it is a mortuary ring, 
intended to be buried with the dead, Mr. Whitehead’s 
account of the ‘Church Bells of Cumberland ’ is a v 
useful contribution, It is the second paper of the kind 
which he has contributed to these 7ransactions. It 
would appear that there are few medimval bells in 
Cumberland, but those of latter centuries are well worthy 
of note. The churchwardens’ accounts of Kendal are 
interesting. Incense must have been in use there as 
late as 1674, for in that year there is a charge for 
repairing the censers. 


Weather: a Popular Exposition of the Nature of 


Weather Changes from Day to Day, By the Hon, 
Ralph Abercromby, F.R.M.8., 
Wz are all concerned in the subject of the weather; 
and it is undoubtedly a matter of great interest to 
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causes which produce the 
a climate 
trea as our own, The volume before us (which forms one 
of the ‘‘ International Scientific Series”) sets these forth 
ina particularly lucid manner. Nor is it a mere compila- 
tion of existing knowledge, for the results of many of the 
author’s original and uppublisbed researches are included 
in its pages. Explanations are also given of the sources 
of ordinary popular prognostics of the weather; why 
these sometimes fail; why, also, forecasts derived from 
the motion of the barometer at any station sometimes 
are erroneous; and the methods by which greater ap- 
proach to certainty can be obtained by the use of 
synoptic charts at a central office office, though even these 
must occasionally fail. 


Dictionary. Vol. VI. Part II. 
(Cassell & 

Tux volume Ave of the ‘ Encyclopsedic Dictionary’ 

to be confounded with the issue in monthly 
approaching completion, the second part of the sixth 
volume carrying the alphabet from “Shoe” to “ Tar- 
tuffi-m,”” To the value of the book as a work of reference 
we have borne continuous testimony, and the constant 
allusions to it in our pages show what hold it has taken 
upon the public. It is not wholly new to regard a dic- 
tionary as a book to be read for entertainment. A man, 
however, may spend an unoccupied hour worse than in 
reading the more scientific essays in this volume. The 
student, at least, of botany, zoology, astronomy, &c., will 
find much to interest as well as to benefit, and the 
illustrations to special words will add greatly to his ad- 
vantage. Readers of belles lettres even may gain, What 
reader of Mr. Swinburne will not be thankful for the 
illustration of the ‘Sun-dew,’ which forms the subject of 
one of Mr. Swinburne’s most tender poems? 


The Magazine of Art, 1887. (Cassell & Co.) 

Oxg more volume of the Magazine of Art appears with 
the customary wealth and variety of contents. From the 
earliest products of medieval schools to the Royal 
Academy and the Salon of this year, the growth of art 
is illustrated in the goodly and capacious volume, Many 
pictures of bighest interest by Palma Vecchio, Turner, 
and other artists, old and new, are reproduced in full- 
size engravings. Spots of historical or general interest— 
Tewkesbury and Farnley Hall, with its Turner associa- 
tions—are illustrated. The whole is, indeed, a treasure- 
house of beauty. With the beginning of the present 
volume a new feature is inaugurated in the issue with 
each monthly part of an etching, photogravure, or steel 

plate. The execution of the plates is remarkable, An 
fitustration such as that of Mr, Pettie’s ‘ Two Strings to 
his Bow’ is sufficient to popularize the volume, 


No. 8 of the English Historical Review has an 
all-important essay by Mr. Samuel R. Gardiner upon 
* Charles |. and the Berl of Glamorgan,’ ‘This is accom- 

nied by a facsimile of the special warrant for Ire- 
and given by Charles to the earl. The ‘Life of Jus- 
tinian by Theophilus’ is discussed by Dr, Bryce, whose 
contribution to an interesting historical epoch often 
discussed in the Review is important. A vexed ques- 
tion which has slept of late is revived in Mr. Davis's 
‘Employment of Indian Auxiliaries in the American 


and complete edition of the works of Galileo. He would 
be glad to receive information of any letters or = 
of the great astronomer which may be in Englan 

ublic or private libraries, and has officially wthedinah 

r. A. W. Thibaudeau, of 18, Green St, Martin's 
Place, W.C., to receive any communication and to defray 
any expenses incurred, 

Tux ‘ Life of Bishop Colenso,’ by the Rev, Sir Geo. W. 
Cox, Bart., is now Wyillieea Bide through the press, and will be 
Mr. Ridgway before the end of 

year. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not - gpm for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications co 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate -~ of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
“P r. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 

ead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


R. Vrvyan (“ Louise de Querouaille ”),—The name 
is variously spelt Keroual, Keroualle, Kerouaille, Que- 
rouaille, Querouailles, &c. The name is Breton. Oni 
in England is it spelt with a Q. Colbert de Croiasy 
it Queroul, In a charter of donation to her of the lands 
of Aubigny it is Keroél. 

Srupent (“ Hilares mox sani’’).—You do not give the 
full quotation. 

Cuaries J, (“A budget of queries ”).—Your 
contempt for our is wonde rful. 

Groner (“ Fairy Rin; .—For a full 
Dictionary’ under “ Fairy.’ 

is anxious to know of an: 
of London which will enable him to to the 
old Ranelagh sewer, 

Errata.— Ante p. ay col, 2, 1. 10, delete * * Alex.”; 


p- 366, col. 2, Il, 5 and 10 from bottom, for « fazaud” 
read faraud, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


HE WESTERN ANTIQUARY; 
or. Fote-book for _ Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset (bemg & 
Medium of I for 
in the _ctistors, Literature, and — — Lore of the Westeru 
). With Iilustrations. 
‘blished Monthiy. ~eventh Series commenced JUNE, 1887. 


Plymouth: W. H. LUKE, &, Bedford-street. 
Annus! Subseription, ; Superior Réition, 10, ; postage, 1, extra. 


War.’ Mr, Hardy sends = 8 Ags on ‘The Moy t 
of the Roman Legion.’ orgate’s ‘ England under 
the Angevin Kings’ is aan by Dr. Freeman. Other 
reviews are written by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole and Mr, 
W. H. Stevenson. 


Prov. Antonio Favaro, of Padua, has been —_ 
by the Italian Government with the supervision of a new 


NOTES and QUERIES. 
the Rev. A. W. OURNBLIUS MA, 
published Quarterly. 


No. VIL. be be ready DECEMBER 1., le Annual 
tion, 4a es and payments 
A to all communications 


the Work supplied by him, or through any 


Lendon : HAMILTON, ADAMS & 00. 
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ANTED, COPIES of NOTES aun QUERINS, 
court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, E.C. 


37 and 39 and 5), | 


Plate, Orien Sther Chins. Pictures ofthe 


rk. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

rt eon le inio; 

Transfer of Lirerary perty ucted. 


obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 
tion Paternoster-ruw, B.C. 


ATALOGUE (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 
QUARIAN, and FINE ART BOOKS, Cruikshank, Drama, 


Library of 
Taskers Gomerset Herald." Post freon application to ig 
Chureb-street, Pad: London, W. 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


Catalogue 61 pow ready, post free, six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


IBLIOPHILE.—NEW | CaTALOGUE (W) of 
Rabe BOOKS prized by the 
ERR & RICHARDSUN Glasgow. 


GECOND-HAN D BOOKS.—A large Assortment 
of Choice and in Stock. Catalogues 
—W. BLACKLEDGE, 5, Bishop’s-court, Chancery-lane, London. 


YoRk SHIRE NOTES and QUERIES. 
Edited by J. HORSFALL TURNER, Idel, Bradford. 
Compris:ng Four Mazasines in One, viz, ‘Yorkshire Notes and 
Queries,’ ‘Yorkshire Genealogist,’ * Yorkshire Bibliographer,’ and 
* Yorkshire Foik-lore Journal,’ with distinct pagination. Nine Parts 
ready (730 pages, 140 Ill bi Arms, Steel Plates, 
Woodcuts), price ls. 6d. each. 
Published Quarterly—Five Shillings per annum, in advance. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
[HE CHARACTER and TIMES of THOMAS 
CROMWELL: a Criticism of the First Ten Years of the 
English Reformation. By ARTHUR GALTON, New Coll. Oxon, 
* Urbana Scripta.” 


Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS. 


Gratis on application, 


A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
INGENIOUSGENTLEMAN DON QUIJOTE dela MANCHA, 
which by some mischance has not till now printed. 

GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, price 3d. (by post, 34d.), 
L4 LITTERATURE CONTINENTALE 
(JANVIER—JU LN, 1887), 
Réimpression de L’ATHEN du Juillet. 
Contenta, 
ALLEMAGNE. Par Robert Zimmermann. 
BELGIQUE. Par Emile de Laveleye—Paul Fredericg. 
DANEMARK. Par Viggo Petersen. 
ESPAGNE. Par J. F. Riaiio. 
FRANCE. Par Gabriel Sarrazin. 
HOLLANDE. Par E. van Campen. 
HONGRIE. Par A. Vambéry. 
RUSSIE. Par Serge Varsher. 
London: JOHN C. FRANCIS, 

Athenaeum Office, 22, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
Southampton-buildings, Ch: 
on jemand. 
AcocoU NTS, calculated monthly 


k Jertak 


Wri other Securities 
of Divi and 
and Sale of 5 s, Shares, and An- 

Notes issued. The BIRK- 


Cis RAVENSCROFT. 


and that is 
A most fascinating book, aepene sure to be read with 


ETHNE, 

BEING A TRUTHFUL HISTORIE OF THE GREAT AND FINAL 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND BY OLIVER CROMWELL, 
AND CERTAIN OTHER NOTEWORTHY EVENTS, FROM 
THE JOURNALS OF ETHNE O'CONNOR AND OF ROGER 
STANDPAST, CAPTAIN IN THE ARMY OF THE COMMONS 
OF ENGLAND. 

rs. M. FIELD, 


The W: hither,’ 

* Mize The 

A Peck of Troubles, 

Crown 8vo. with Etched Frontispiece and Title-Page, boards, 6s. 


~ | of te the Abbey 
WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: the 


Story of a Heart's Ambition. Ky E. BIDDER. Crown 8yo. 
Lilustrated, appropriate cloth loth boards, Se. 


“A distinct contribution to our knowledge of A ante, 


TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By 


the Rev. ALFHED PENNY, M.A. With Ohart and lilustrations 

by the Author and H. J. Rhodes. Crown Svo. fancy cloth boards, 

“A most interesting and charmingly written description of Mela- 
nesiaa life."—-Pall Malt Gazette. = 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 2, Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 
Cash 
pet 
10 per cen! 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, GENERAL EXCELLENOE. 
AND UPWARDS, 


BEAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Yy OBE and GAME PIES ; also 


FSsENce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
ition.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


il, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Coughs, Shortness —These require 


bitis, or tion. The oh t Ph rubbed upon 
the. chest and back, penetrating the skin, 1s absorbed 


in the body is perpetually passing through the lungs, and there all 
noxious particles ten to disease can be quickly, 0: ly, and 
harmless, o: the 


permanent!y neutral rep m 
system. Ointment and Pills Derfecth ish this 
purification ; and th: rough the blood thus cl the inbluence of 
these wonderful Ce the remotest of the human 
body, and thus cures all action, whether external. 
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LETTERS FROM AND TO 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICE 


SHARPE, Esq. Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B., &c. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. In 

justrated and other 


2 vols. 8vo. ill with numerous 
Engravings. (Immediately. 


HALF A CENTURY; or, Changes in 


Men and Manners. By ALEX. INNES “ss Author 
from West Ireland,’ ‘ Fortune's Wheel,’ &c. 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: 
their Migrations and Transformations. By W. A. 
CLOUSTON Editor L Arabian Poetry for English 
Readers,’ ‘The Book of Sindibad,’ &c. 8y0. 
in half- binding, 25s. 


HISTORY OF 
The CATHOLIC CHURCH of SCOT- 


LAND, from the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Day. By ALPHONS BELLESHEIM, D.D. 
Canon of Aix-la-Chapelie. Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, D. OSWALD HUNTER BLaIR, 0.8.B., 


This day is published, 
HANDEOOK of REPUBLICAN 


INSTITUTIONS in the UNITED STATES 
Based upon Federal and State Laws, and o Reliable 
Sources of Information. By DUGALD J. BANNATYNE, 
Solicitor, New York, Member of the Faculty of Pro- 
curators, Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 78. 


THE ONE-VOLUME ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


PHELP, M.A, Cantab. Li 
8vo. Sls. 6d. 
HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author * Piccadilly,” 
* Altiora Peto,’ &c. Second Edition. 72. 


The ORDNANCE SURVEY of the 


UNITED KINGDOM. 4 Account. Colonel 
T. P. WHITE, R.E. Crown Svo. od 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill 


BURTON, D.C.L. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By the Same. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


Next week will be published, 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 
JOHN RAMSAY, Haq. of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDEG 
ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir ALEXANDER 
Keith, K.B.,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


The FEELING for NATURE in 
SCOTTISH POETRY. By JOHN VEITCH, Professor of 
vols. in half Hoxbarghe blading feap. 8vo. 15s, 
COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 

Immediately will be published, 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA, 
Its Origin, and an Account of its down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. GLAKE. 

Vol. VII. From the Morrow of Inkerman to the Fall of 
Canrobert. 
Vol. VIII. From the Opening of Pélissier’s Command to the 


of Lord Raglan 
Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index 


to the complete Work. 
This day is published, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVEN- 


Stone. By LAURENCE 
uthor ‘Piccadilly,’ ‘ Altiora Peto,’ 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Professor KNIGHT, 
LL.D., 8t. Andrews. In crown 8vo. volumes, with Por- 
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